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Mahommedanism.—Laws and Ceremonies. 
(KA MH HB, A Review.) 


BY REV. C. F. HOGG. 
IV. 
qm work, which is in six volumes, was published at Nanking, 
and is described as a compilation from books in Arabic, a list of 
which, headed by Alkoran, is given in the first volume. Interested 
readers are referred for further information to the FR Ff PE 7i#. 

In order to make the most of the material at our disposal, we 
cannot do better than give a résumé of each chapter in order, 
describing or translating as the subject may seem to demand. 

We may first notice that one of the numerous prefaces offers 
an explanation of the title. 3{ FF is Arabia, the original home of 
Mahommedanism ; the laws of Arabia are the laws of Mahomet; 
Sh, as in J ffi Fi Ht, refers to social relationships; jf§, decency 
and decorum, is to man what sweetness is to honey, differentiating 
him from the rest of Ureation. 

In the introduction explanations are given of many terms and 
contractions employed in the work. Of the books on which it is 
based, some parts, we learn, are translatable, some not. Many 
words, moreover, cannot be rendered so as to exhaust their meaning, 
in which case transliteration is resorted to in addition. #8 &, for 
example, the name of the Arabians* may be represented by # F, 
fS -& or MR #%; There being no one of the ideas represented by 
these terms which is not included in the word Mumin. 

Mahomet, being the holiest of the prophets, his name (7% 22 BR 
##), may not be too frequently mentioned, hence he is constantly 
referred to as HB J\, i.e., The Prophet, the names of other sages 
being used freely. 


* Mumin, the people of Mahomet. At the 


author’s request I make a few notes, 
of which this is the first. —J. Edkins. 
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The first of the twenty sections into which the work is divided 
is entitled “‘ Primal Religion’’ (J %%), aud might be described as 
semishistorical. Receiving a Chinese education, the Mahommedans 
have, to some extent, adopted native theories and phraseology. ‘Thus 
we read again and again of the Dual Essences and the Great Limit; 
but these are traced to God, the alone source of all things and 
conceptions, 

‘Tien Fang is the rendezvous of the sages, the cradle of the 
race. In its wilderness Adam was created.* It is the centre of 
the universe. ‘‘In form the earth is like a globe (3), and is 
eomposed of water and earth. ‘That portion seen above the water 
is called land, constituting about one-fourth of the whole surface. 
A line drawn from East to West, dividing the globe into hemi- 
spheres, is cailed the i) #8 ep #. One drawn from North to South, 
‘this is an inversion of Chinese order) dividing land and water 
alike, is called the $4 9 "fh #. Where these lines intersect, ‘lien 
Fang is situated, for, according to the Western saying, the world 
is like a millstone and T‘ien Fang is its centre. Books tell us that the 
earth was formed about the Kwun Lun (f% #}). Now, Tien Fang 
is in the very heart of that mountain, intercommunicating with 
every quarter. We read, moreover, that Asia is the first of con- 
tinents, and Asia is the inclusive name of ‘Tien Fang. Hence the 
inevitable and undoubted conclusion that Tien Fang is the centre of 
the universe.’’ More than a thousand years after Adam there was a 
great flood, which continued three months. When it passed away the 
race went on increasing and rapidly spread abroad. Local influences 
soon affected speech, writing and customs, so that every clan had its 
own religion. fence the so-called ancient religions of to-day are not 
ancient at all. Mahommedanism, revealed to Adam in doctrine and in 
rite, is older far than any of them, since it came direct from God to 
the great forefather of mankind. 

Prophets have arisen from time to time in the history of the race, 
but they have not all been of equal rank. Broadly speaking, there were 
four orders. The first had commands to propagate religion, and signs 
and wonders followed in confirmation of their mission. These are 
called Sages (¥2.) The second order had, in addition, written revelations, 
and are called Imperial Sages ($e 32). The third had authority to 
modify previous revelations as well as to exercise all the functions 
of the inferior orders, and are called Great Sages (f#¢ BH). The 
fourth order is confined to one man, Mahomet, the leader and 


regulator of all under heaven in every age. To him was given the 

* Elsewhere we have read that the Creator mixed the material of which Adam 
was made on forty consecutive mornings. Therefore an infant begins to recognize 
sounds and smiles on the fortieth day. 
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Great Scripture with authority to revise all the revelations and 
doctrines of his predecessors. He is The Sagest (3 38), yet for 
him there is no claim of confirmatory signs and wonders as there 
is for earlier and inferior worthies, 

The true doctrine was handed down from sage to sage until 
the time of Jesus. When IIe left the world* there was no one to 
continue His work so that error increased and truth declined. Six 
hundred years later, Mahomet was sent with a mission to restore the 
ancient faith and thus bring the blessing of peace on succeeding ages. 

Mahomet was of royal descent, and from his earliest years 
manifested extraordinary ability and conspicuous virtue, fitting him 
to be lord of the whole earth. ‘lo him God gave the Forcan 
(Alkoran), consisting of six thousand six hundred and sixty-six 
portions. The earlier sages were as the loug night’s moon, Maho- 
met as the noonday sun. From Adam to Jesus the great tree grew, 
sapling and trunk, branches, leaves and flowers, but Mahomet is the 
fruit, greater and more honourable than any of his predecessors. 

From Adam to Jesus God had given to man one hundred and 
four Scriptures, such as the Pentatench to Moses, the Psalter to 
David and the Gospel to Jesus, ‘These are the most important of 
books, and Mahomet received instructions that they should be care- 
fully edited and abridged; indeed, God gave him Alkoran, which 
contains everything of moment that had previously beeu revealed. 

But the question suggests itself: if the former Scriptures came 
from God, can they be other than eternal as is God Himself? Must 
they indeed be corrected or pass away? We translate the state- 
ment made in reply to this very natural enquiry. ‘“ During the six 
hundred years that elapsed between Jesus and Mahomet strange 
doctrines made much headway, and tke ancient books (iu copying) 
lost the true text. That gone, men blindly aecepted (false texts), 
honouriug them as the veritable ancient books, thus propagating 
error.” 

‘he social relationships, called by the Chinese the Fi, %, #% or 
#4, are called by the Mahommedans the F, A, the Five Completions. 
Prince and minister complete the state, father and son the clan, 
husband and wife the family, seniors and juniors by mutual service 
and friends by faithfulness fill the cirele of moral perfection. 
Where these relationships are duly recognized and attended to, 
society is established. Of believers there are nine classes, viz., the 
four orders of sages already mentioned, worthies (J¢ Ff), those who 


kuow (4 4 or ji) fig), the disinterested (jf —:), the good (# A) 


*> th. This expression can hardly have its usual meaning, viz., death. in thig 
connection, Chinese Mahommedans appear to hold that our Lord was translated, 
Judas being crucified in His stead. See Sale’s note on the subject. Koran, Sura IIL 
Sale’s Note. 
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and the ordinary folk or faithful (ff A or {% —¢). Of these the 
first four found religion, the fifth class control it, the sixth preach 
it and the rest practise it. 

The section closes with a selection of Chinese notices—royal and 
otherwise—in commendation of Mahommedanism. 8H A jil* (A. 
). 1868-99) wrote twenty-five laudatory phrases, known as the “most 
holy hundred characters.” We quote a couple of them :—Jg fR  #, 
UR TER. FA mR OL (A.D. 1403-25) erected a tablet to the memory 
ot #€ JK, a relative of the Prophet who came to China during the 
reign of Be & # (A. D. 627.) BR RR Fe (A. D. 1506-22), dis- 
cussing the different religions, observed that all are defective, save 
Mahommedanism, which since it harmonises with the remotest 
principles, will prove the most stable of all. 

Mahommedanism came to China by the South Sea; the first 
mosque (the #3 32 =) was built at Canton. 

The second section is entitled, “ On the Trne God,” JH 3, but 
ordinarily #& =£ is used. It is divided into several chapters under 
such headings as, “The Being existed from before the foun- 
dation. of the Dual Essences, the Function was manifested after 
the Formation of Matter”; ‘“ Formless and Unlocated, Infinite and 
Unrelated”; “Sole Controller of Organization and Destiny”; 
“Governor of Heaven and of Man’; “ Omniscient, Omnipotent, Pers 
fect and Good.” ‘The last of these subdivisions is a translation of 
the one hundred and twelfth Sura of the Koran :—# I. % xz, A 
zeE-bhERE EL BER E B— RZ A. “Say, 
God is one God; the Eternal God: He beyetteth not, neither is He 
begotten : and there is not any one like unto Him.” f 

Section three is entitled “ Knowledge” (7% jig), and deals with 
natural theology. ‘He who dwells under the heavens, yet knows 
not Heaven’s Lord, does not really know heaven. He who, day 
by day beholds the sun, the moon, the stars, the mountains and the 
streams, creation animate and inanimate, yet remains in ignorance 
of their Lord—can such be said to know heaven or to understand 
earth ?—can such be called an educated man or a philosopher ? ” 





It is not enough, however, simply to be aware that the universe 
has a ruler; many attained to this, yet in their vanity made to them- 
selves idols, the source of all false philosophy and every iniquitous 
conception. For example, Laotz, a sage of Tsu, who wrote the 
‘'ao-te-ching. Succeeding generations claimed him as an alchemist, 
and later hailed him Sovereign of Heaven and Earth; enough to 

* Out of many possible quotations we select the following as fairly representa- 
tive: BFA EZ Sp He A WZ Sb ke A. «This occurs in au argument drawn 
from the bi-partite nature of man (5 and f£). 

+ Sale’s translation. 
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make the philosopher himself smile could he but know of their 
monstrous idea. 

Or Buddha. Did not he teach that marriage was to be despised, 
thus striking at the foundation of society? Did not he teach that 
prince and father were alike to be ignored and affection bestowed 
on birds and beasts? But why discuss Buddhism? ‘lhe UCon- 
fucianists themselves have formed opinions as to the right and 
wrong of the system. Heaven, also, is spoken of as the Great 
Ruler; some meaning by Heaven, principle, and some the stellar 
heavens. ‘he latter are impressed by the grandeur of the heavenly 
bodies and the constancy of their movement, and, in their ignorance 
look upon the visible heaven as God, whereas scholars read in the 
Five Classics that God ( #) is Heaven, though, indeed, they in 
turn call Heaven principle. Now principle is only an immaterial idea, 
not itself a thing, though it dwells in things as thoughts do in 
words. To speak of principle as God, is erroneous, for nowhere in 
the Five Classics is there any indication that the ancients so held. 

The affirmative argument, presented at great length, is a simple 
one. It is this: given an effect, it must have an adequate cause. 
There is that in nature and man which demands a personal God to 
account for it, and the notion of such a God, in the nature of the 
case, precludes the notion of a plurality of gods. 

But if polytheism has been avoided, pantheism has not, as this 
work makes abundantly evident. Perhaps, indeed, it was inevitable 
considering the historic deficiency of the Koran and the cendency of 
the human mind to deal in paradox. “ It is not in man that walketh 
to direct his steps,” and in rejecting the testimony of Jesus 
Mahomet rejected the only power sufficient to keep him on the 
“upper line of thought and action.” In consequence doctrine and 
conduct alike gravitate to the lowest level, even when the higher 
level and the obligation to attain to it are, in some degree, re- 
cognised. No words describe more aptly what we read in Mahom- 
medan books than these of Tennyson :— 

“The sun, the moon and the stars, the seas, the hills and the plains, 
Are not these, O Soul, the vision of Him who reigns ? 
Is not the vision He? though He be not that which He seems ? 
Dreams are true while they last, and do we not live in dreams ? 


Farth, these solid stars, this weight of body and limb, 
Are they not sign and symbol of the division from Him ? 


And the ear of man cannot hear, and the eye of man cannot see; : 
But if we could see and hear, this vision—were it not He?” 

Alike in their books and conversation will be found this tend- 
ency to confound eause and effect, to tie down the Creator to His 
Creation, limiting Him to its limits, at once claiming and denying 
His identity with it. 
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Their anthropomorphism, too, is of the boldest description, as 
the following quotation shows: “The essentials of manhood are 
four, being individuality, function, knowledge and strength; native 
powers, —speaking, hearing, seeing and moving; attainments,—trust 
and scholarship. ‘The naiiale of God are also four: existence, 
individuality, function, knowledge and strength; native powers,— 
hearing, seeing, speaking and moving; attainments,—creation and 
providence. Hence to the knowledge of God the knowledge of 
oneself is the most important step.” 

This section also closes with a series of quotations from native 
literature, made to prove that a personal God ([- #%, FR) was 
known to the ancient Chinese. Qn these is based an appeal to all 
lovers of doctrine aud seekers after truth to re-examine current 
beliefs. 

The fourth section is devoted to the enumeration and exposi- 
tion of articles of faith. ‘There is a slight difference between those 
given in this work and those enumerated by Sale in Sect. iv. of his 
“Preliminary Discourse.” Sale’s fifth article is here divided, and 
his sixth (‘ God’s absolute decree and predetermination, both of good 
and evil”) is omitted, from which we may perhaps infer that Chinese 
Mahommedans, or if there are divisions amongst them, then that 
party to which our author belongs, are of the sect called Kadarians, 
whose tenets are described by Sale in the eighth section of his 
** Discourse.” 

Sections five to nine discuss the five points of practice which 
correspond with those given by Sale, save that the ~~ (prayer, @.e., 
worship,) is divided under two heads,—4& J& and 7i§ J. Into these 
it will not be necessary to enter, as we van already sheneil at them 
in our review of the Guide to the Itiles of the True Religion. 

Sections ten to thirteen are occupied with the Fi Mt, the Five 
Relationships. As in the native moral code the family is regarded 
as the type of the nation, there cau be no national prosperity where 
family duties are neglected. Affection should characterise the head 
of the family ; his duties are five, namely: teaching, that the family 
may be decorous; providing appropriate food, that they may be re- 
spectably reared ; regulating the household, that they may be economi- 
cal ; exercising control without and within (i.e., over both sexes), that 
propriety be observed; acting justly, that uninterrupted harmony 
may exist between all. When not entertaining guests, the husband 
should eat with his wife ; and, save for shrewishness, adultery, theft, 
want of respect to her husband’s parents, or lack of diligence about 
his business, she may not be divorced. For misdemeanour other than 
these, she is to be exhorted and taught. Wives and slaves, being 
utterly helpless, are to have provision made for them. 
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The duty of a wife is summed up in one word,—reverence ($f). 
Her husband is to her as God ; ‘‘she must concentrate her energies 
to obtain his love, and his love is to her as God’s love, his hate as 
God’s hate.” And again, “when she sees the love or hate of her hus- 
band, she sees the love or hate of God. ‘Thereis no question of right 
or wrong with the husband,—simply one of obedience with the 
wife.” Her submission to her husband is to beabsolute ; she may have 
neither will nor wish of her own. Should she at any time perform 
a good deed without his knowledge, the merit accrues to him ; her 
fault is none the less. Notwithstanding that there is no relation 
nearer than a parent, no greater service than that rendered in their 
obsequies, without her husband’s commands, a wife may not visit 
her parents whilst they live, nor attend their funeral when they die. 

'l'enderness is the characteristie of the father. His duties fall 
under ten heads, namely: antenatal training, giving appropriate 
names, sacrificing when the children begin to suek, protecting them 
from injury, feeding and clothing them with respect to ceremonial 
purity, training them with due severity, selecting for them suitable 
teachers, dividing the patrimony equitably, and making their 
marriage arrangements. In these ten are included all the duties of 
a father. 

The child is to be fed on the first day, but not until the mother 
has partaken of some sweatmeat, such as honey or dates. On the 
third day it is to be named suitably, whether after some honourable 
thing or after one of the sages or worthies. A boy’s name is to be 
given to a boy, a girl’s name toa girl, but on no account may any 
one be named after heaven or earth or the planets, or any member 
of the animal or vegetable kingdoms. A dishonoured name should 
not be given, nor may a son have the same name as his father, a 
younger with an elder brother, nor a slave with his master. Within 
seven days of the birth a sacrifice is to be offered in token of 
gratitude to God for His goodness, For a boy two sheep are to 
be slain, for a girl one. 

Until he reaches his fifteenth year, the boy must attend school ; 
at that age his future is to be determined. If he show any aptitude 
for learning, he should be permitted to continue at school, but if not 
he must be put to a trade. In every case the decision is to be 
made with respect to the boy’s capacity; no one ought ever to be 
compelled to take up an uncongenial pursuit. When the sons 
reach the age of twenty and the daughters sixteen at the outside, 
marriages are to be arranged forthem. Girls are not to be despised ; 
boys frequently bring ruin upon the wealthiest and most respectable 
families ; not so girls. Moreover, it is God Himself who determines 
sex. Both girls and boys are to be taught to use the right hand. 
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Filial piety marks the true son. Religious duties must ever 
give place to filial; a mother’s call, even when her son is engaged in 
worship, demands immediate attention. 

Benevolence characterises the prince. His duties are ten also. 
The first, which includes all the others, is to represent God (8% =). 
He is the shadow of God, the most honourable as well as the busiest 
of men. Yet is not the prince for the people but the people for the 
prince; and he must identify himself with them in all things, so that 
their peace or danger may be his own. 

Faithfulness is esseutial in the minister. His duties are four,— 
to be correct in demeanour, lofty in aim, settled in purpose and 
comprehensive in attainment. 

Reciprocal equity is indispensable to true brotherhood. Elder 
brethren must be indulgent, forbearing and sympathetic ; younger 
brethren must be respectful, acquiescent and not reproachful. 

Good faith is the foundation of friendship. ts principles are 
three, namely, identity of aim and metliod and perseverance. 

Sections fourteen to seventeen discuss Political Economy (& 
%)- ‘This subject is divided under four heads, i.c., dwellings, 
medium of exchange and utensils, clothing and food. There are five 
kinds of building material,—wood, bamboo, stone, earth and hides. 
The five principal metals fall under the next head (f§). Clothing 
materials also fall under five heads,—cotton, silk, hemp, flax and 
skins, Of foods there are tive kinds,—grains, vegetables, fruits, meats 
and liquids, Each kind of food is subdivided under five heads; as 
liquid, for example, the prince of food since it is indispensable to 
the others. ‘These are water, which acts on the blood through the 
liver; milk, which acts on the bones and muscles through the 
kidneys; fruit juice, which acts on the skin through the spleen ; 
flower dew, which acts on the mind through the heart, and honey, 
which aids the breathing by invigorating the lungs. 

In the selection of a dwelling-place, certain rules are to be 
observed. The neighbours are first to be considered, then the 
neighbourhood. ‘The town is to be preferred to the country ; in the 
latter the people are simple, in the former more intelligent; and 
it may be noted that in China, as far as the present writer’s experi- 
ence goes, Mahommedans are principally to be met with in towns, 
Dangerous and lonely localities, where there would be neither pro- 
tection for property nor incentive to virtue, are to be avoided. 

The mosque is to be visited for the purpose of worship only ; 
no idle sitting or lolling about can be permitted within its precincts. 
The neighbourhood of a graveyard is not a suitable locality for a 
mosque; but if the only available site should be in such a locality, let 
it be so built that the voices of the worshippers cannot reach the graves. 
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Strangers dwelling amongst the faithful must have a distinguish- 
ing mark on the doors or windows of their dwellings that they 
may readily be recognized. 

Under no circumstances may a Roman Catholic chapel (KH $ 
%& EE # %) or Jewish synagogue (4k Mh BH WM HE BE or HR F 
#) or Buddhist or Taoist temple be built within a Mahommedan 
district. 

In all commercial relations, including those between rulers and 
people in the imposition and collection of taxes, regard must first of 
all be had to equity and etiquette. Dealing in the following articles 
is forbidden: pigs, wine, blood of any animal, human products, such 
as milk, hair, the placenta, etc., animals that have died a natural 
death or by accident. Non-edible animals may be killed if about to 
die, and then sold. 

Clothing, food and drink are next discussed with great minute- 
ness. The latter section includes an interesting and lengthy 
chapter on natural history. But we can only pause to notice that 
the camel, which is reckoned a clean animal, possesses the excel- 
lencies of twelve different animals, that its footfall is to an ant as 
the passing of a cloud, and that it exemplifies in itself tho Five 
Virtues,—benevolence, righteousness, propriety, knowledge and 
truth. The elephant’s gall is not situated in the usual place, but 
moves from one to the other of the four feet with the season. 

Section eighteen is entitled Public Worship (9% #§). The only 
part of it we need notice is an interesting chapter propounding the 
“Law of Completion in Weeks” as exemplified in the gestation of 
the human foetus, the length of human life, the time occupied in 
the work of Creation and the consequent length of the week. 

The remaining sections, devoted to Marriage and Burial, do 
not call for remark, as they contain little or nothing not already 
noticed in dealing with the #& I 3 5]. 

None of these books contain any reference to the characteristic 
Paradise of the Koran. 
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Notes on “ Mackay of Uganda.” 

MR. JAMES MCMULLAN, C. I, M., NINGHAI. 
HIS book is full of interest and well worth the perusal of every 
missionary. ‘The fact that Mackay spent almost fourteen 
years without break in Africa, nearly all the time in the interior 
and a considerable part of it alone, evidently retaining to the end 
full vigour of intellect and freshness of spiritual life, points him out 
as a remarkable man. Others came and went, some returned to 
Britain, some were called to the Home above ; but for twelve years 
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Mackay was the central figure, and sometimes the sole representa- 
tive, of that interesting work on the banks of the Victoria Nyanza. 

Doubtless, one reason why Mackay was saved from despair and 
mental deterioration was the variety and abundance of his labours. 
He was always busy,—road-making, boat-building, translating, 
printing, teaching, healing the sick, or writing letters and articles 
to advocate some cause near his heart. 

Mackay’s thoronghness is exemplified by the way he took up 
any subject he considered for the good of Africa. Numerous articles 
and letters poured forth from his pen on such subjects as “ Civilized 
Christian powers should bring pressure to bear on Mwanga and 
rulers of his stamp to prevent the recurrence of events like the 
terrible persecutions in Uganda and the murder of Bishop 
Hannington;” “The slave trade ;” ‘The establishment of missions 
at Muscat and Zanzibar for the evangelization of the Arabs who 
exert such a powerful influence in Africa ;” and “ How is Africa to 
be evangelized ? ” 

The last mentioned article is carefully written and of great 
interest. He shews that in every department of science real progress 
commenced when men began to closely observe, weigh and measure 
facts. He then goes on to show that we must follow the same 
methods in deciding missionary problems; and says, ‘ The object of 
the above preamble is to show that in attacking so vast a problem 
as the future of Africa, we must cast aside all general and indefinite 
conceptions as to how we might suppose the problem will be solved, 
and carefully examine the conditions and actual facts of the case, 
allowing these to direct us to a true solution.” 

Mackay assumes that the Arabs have been successful in Africa; 
and he considers their success has been due to their intrepidity, 
perseverance and determination. He assumes that the efforts of 
Europeans to improve Africa have failed (see Fact No. 3, p. 452); 
he then goes on to give the reasons for this failure; illustrates the 
subject and the plan he proposes by the science of engineering. 
This plan is the establishment of normal schools at convenient and 
healthy centres, to train carefully and thoroughly Africans (natives) 
to go forth as missionaries to their fellow countrymen. One is 
almost startled to find a man like Mackay pronouncing missions to 
Africa a failure ; and it certainly behooves those who are responsible 
to examine and weigh the statements he makes. But I suppose 
the old system will be perpetuated, as it is much easier and more 
popular to appeal for aid and obtain foreign workers * than to care- 
fully and wisely train native ones. All the same, not only in Africa 


* I have noticed that some individuals who return to their native land because 
they are unable to master the language, forever after pose as returned missionaries, 
appealing fervently for volunteers to engage in a work they themselves abandoned, 
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but in every mission field, experience is proving more strongly 
every year, that the careful training of native agents is essential to 
the establishment of self-supporting and fruitful Churches. The 
great value and advantage of preparatory training is wonderfully 
exemplified in Mackay’s life; his years in the Free Church Train- 
ing College, in the University, and the time spent in the theoretical 
and practical training in engineering, were not thrown away. Up to 
within the last few years, the tendency was to discourage the sending 
of those not having received a college or university training to the 
mission field. In some quarters the pendulum has now swung to the 
opposite extreme, and the tendency is to disparage education and 
speak lightly of those engaged in educational work. All the gifts 
God has given us, if wisely used, are needed in the great work of 
bringing the world to God. ‘ The eye cannot say unto the hand, I 
have no need of thee, nor again the head to the feet, I have no need 
of you ;” let us heartily acknowledge each other’s work,—the one not 
being proud of his greater knowledge, nor the other uf his supposed 
humility. I would suggest fuller intercourse and co-operation 
between the different classes of workers in this land. Some por- 
tions of the field are manned only by young, inexperienced men; 
the presence of experienced workers in these portions of the field 
would not only be invaluable to the work but to their younger 
brethren, whose characters are more or less in the primitive stage. 
I believe that the characters of young men living in isolated 
stations, surrounded by the adverse influences of heathenism, fre- 
quently deteriorate. 

Mackay was not only a pioneer of the highest type of civilization, 
but a faithful witness for Christ, filled with love to souls, a rare 
teacher and pastor. We cannot but feel sorry that he was placed in 
such a position as to be compelled to answer Mtesa, when he was 
asked whether or no he could baptize, ‘‘ No, but the clergyman is 
qualified to do so.” A man set apart for missionary work by the 
Church of God and used to the conversion of souls, should be in a 
position to baptize; his spiritual children will expect him to do so. 
This question is, however, beset with difficulties. 

Mackay had not been long in the capital of Uganda until the 
Roman Catholic missionaries arrived. They, as well as the Mahom- 
medans, opposed him and caused a great deal of trouble. In meet- 
ing them Mackay showed much patience and ability. It would be 
hard for the Roman Catholics to controvert his position. ‘ Christ 
the sole Head, and His Word the only guide.” We hear a great 
deal about the Roman Catholics commencing missions in fields 
already occupied by Protestants. It should be borne in mind that 
Protestants do the same thing in China, When entering a field, we 
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never take into consideration whether or no it is occupied by Roman 
Catholics. On the other hand, the Romanists often seem to occupy 
@ particular field, just because Protestants have commenced work 
there. Uganda is a case in point. In one respect the Roman 
Catholic missionaries appeared to compare favourably with their 
fellow-workers: in the height of the persecution, when Mackay and 
his coadjutors were anxious to flee from Uganda, the Romanists 
never seemed to have entertained the thought; on the contrary, the 
Vicar Apostolic of the Nyanza arrived about that time. It must be 
remembered, however, that Mackay and his companions sacrificed 
no principle, and that they appealed to the King against cruelty 
and injustice, whilst the Roman Catholics spared no pains to curry 
favour with the King, refusing to join Mackay and Pearson in their 
petition to Mtesa to stop a terrible massacre that was about to take 
place, also to aid in the Protestant missionaries’ efforts to save the 
lives of a large number of Christians. However, it must be acknowl- 
edged that Protestant missionaries generally believe in the wisdom 
of the adage, “Those who fight and run away will live to fight 
another day.” In many cases the reason of this may be that the 
Protestant missionary has a family ; the Roman Catholic missionary 
does not labour under that disadvantage (in speaking of a family as 
a disadvantage I only refer to troublous times). 

The following extracts will show that in one respect they are 
worse off in Africa than we are in China. “ All along we are 
obliged in Africa to take advantage of the desire for material benefit 
to gain a footing, and so to find ourselves in a position to introduce 
spiritual teaching. It has proved equally so in Uganda. Current 
ideas at home as to mission work are, I fear, different ; but I have 
not. heard of any part of Africa, east or west, where the native 
bearing to the missions is different to what it is in this neighbour- 
hood. It is a system of beggary from beginning toend.” Evidently, 
when African chiefs invite missionaries to settle in their territory, 
their motives are far from disinterested. 

Many would not be disposed to agree with Mackay in the 
following reply given to Mtesa: “TI said there was ‘no such thing 
as mediums of the kind, or spirits being represented by living men; 
those who said they possessed familiar spirits, were only liars” (p. 
148). Further on it does not seem certain that Mackay adheres to 
this opinion. 

It would be valuable to have the experience of missionaries in 
China who have come in contact with cases of possession or supposed 
possession. 

The most cruel tyrants are often the greatest cowards. So it 
proved in Mwanga’s case. ‘Though he had treated Mackay shame- 
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fully, he evidently had great confidence in his power and had 
recourse to him in his extremity, begging him to re-establish him in 
his kingdom. It appears Mwanga has become a Christian (Roman 
Catholic). One cannot help wondering what kind of a one. He is 
nearly as great a wonder of grace as Manasseh, and I only hope his 
repentance is as sincere. Nothing seems to bring kings to their 
right minds like adversity. 

Kind friends in the home lands often send missionaries good 
little books containing words of comfort, or advancing some peculiar 
theological opinions. However excellent these may be, I fear many 
never read them.* If this catches the eye of any intending donor, 
might I suggest that nothing they could send to the missionary 
would be more stimulating or certain of being read than books like 
‘** Mackay of Uganda.” 


_ 





Collectanea. 


RESEMBLANCES IN Rericion anp Humanity.—All false religions 
will have some resemblance to the true ; all ethnic religions to the 
universal, just as humanity is alike, the world over. For false 
religions are the result of man’s blind feeling after God, if per- 
chance he may find Him, and ethnic religions will have some like- 
ness to each other and to the true religion, because humanity is 
one.—Homiletic Review. 

* * * 

Facts anout Heatnenism.—At the last May meeting of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, Prof. Lindsay said that he had discovered 
two points on which all Hindus agreed. One was that a cow was a 
holy animal; the other was that a woman was an unholy animal. 
He wished that the veil of Hinduism might be lifted, but that it 
was difficult to speak or write about. ‘This might be said that the 
Indian Temple had from thirty to three hundred priestesses apiece, 
and that every priestess was ex-officio a public prostitute. 

Such facts may help us to understand something of the relent- 
less war in the old kingdoms of Israel and Judah between the 
prophets of the Holy Lord God and the priests of Baal and 
Moloch. They also indicate why the revival of the old Polynesian 
idolatries is so destructive to the Hawaiian people.—Ex change. 

* * * 


Tue Barparian’s Quest.—At one place, indeed, where we had 
been staying several days, the schoolmaster—schoolmasters in 


* I do not refer to books like “ Report of Missionary Conference, London, 1888,” 
and Andrew Murray’s books, which I believe were sent to most missionaries and were 
doubtless a stimulus and blessing to many, 
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South China are often our worst enemies—wrote a warning notice 
about us, and fixed it on the trunk of a tree by the roadside near to 
the place where our boat was moored. Our native helper on seeing 
it, took it down and brought it to me. I have it now before me 
Translated into English it reads as follows :— Beware! Whereas 
barbarian demons have for many years clandestinely entered the 
Flowery Land, be it known that two of these demons, possessing 
cunning eyes, have presumed to come into our neighbourhood, and 
have brought with them a dog which also possesses cunning eyes. 
Now, when these said barbarians arrived at Tai-ting-may they were 
forthwith compelled to leave, because the people of the eighteen 
provinces of China have been commanded indeed to stab to the 
heart any barbarian demon they may meet—with faces as smooth as 
oil, but with hearts like swords. Consider what these demons are 
about. By day they beguile simple folk by giving away medicine; 
whilst at night, under the cover of darkness, they sally forth, 
accompanied by the dog, and dig into the hills of our pure country 
and take out precious stones. Nor is this the only evil. They 
thereby cause the baneful influences to escape, which will certainly 
injure us. Why do we remain heedless ? Dated the year of Kwung 
Si, the fifth month and the first day.” ‘The dog referred to isa 
very harmless terrier. This idea of our coming to seek for precious 
stones is very prevalent. Along this river it is hardly possible to 
go on shore near towns or villages without being watched and 
questioned as to the whereabouts of silver and precious stones. 
However emphatic may be our denial of having come for sucha 
purpose, they generally hold fast to their opinion of us. We are 
supposed to possess seven eyes, by meaus of which we can see into 
the depths of the earth.— Rev. J. Grundy. 
* * * 

THE THeosopHists.—A painful and lamentable occurrence took 
place at the Theosophical Hall at Colombo. Amid a crowded as- 
sembly, in view of a sea of faces, a Miss Pickett, who had recently 
arrived from Australia, presented herself to be received into the 
Buddhist creed. Stepping on the raised dais, the Buddhist High 
Priest, Sri Sumangala, gave the signal for the opening of the meete 
ing, and when he had resumed his seat, the unfortunate neophyte 
was presented to him by her sponsor, the inevitable Col. Olcott. 
Amid loud applause and deafening cheers Miss Pickett, with her 
hands joined together, received the pansil. She was then presented, 
we are told, with some articles of jewelry by “‘ her Singhalese co- 
religionists” as a token of affection. A lecture followed by Col. 
Olcott on Australia, which concluded with pathetic reference to 
Madame Blavatsky, “‘ whose place in the society,” he said, ‘“no- 
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body could fill.” The proceedings, we are told, “ were brought toa 
close with three times three cheers for Miss Pickett and Col. Olcott.” 
But all was by no means yet over, for a terrible dénouement 
with swift steps followed upon this deed of profanity. Miss Pickett, 
a few days after her admission into Buddhism, put an end to her 
life. She had been appointed Lady Principal of the Sanghamitta 
Girls’ School in Maradana on entering the ranks of the Buddhists. 
Letting herself out of the house after the children had gone to bed, 
she flung herself down a deep well, where her body was discovered 
the next day. The cause of the suicide is, we are told, “a matter 
shrouded in mystery.” We do not presume to unveil the darkness 
of that mystery. It is not for us to judge those who have passed 
away. But we cannot withhold our tribute of indignation from 
those whose wicked and criminal persuasions seduced the heart of 
the unfortunate lady from the bright and comfortavle illumination 
of the Gospel of Jesus Christ into the cheerless and despairing 
and bewildering follies of Buddhism. An audacious and malignant 
attempt has been made by one of the leading theosophists in Ceylon 
to trace the suicide to a Christian book which Miss Pickett had 
been reading on the evening of her death. Whether or no the 
mind of the unhappy lady had been anguished by the volume in 
question or no, which spoke of “the finding of Christ,” the fact 
remains the same that, on the view of the matter most favourable to 
the theosophists, the unfortunate victim of their arts had been of very 
feeble judgment and of exceedingly delicate mental fibre. Whe- 
ther theosophy will score by such a conversion is a point that will 
not be left to theosophy to decide. We are convinced that the 
English community of India and Ceylon will know how to rightly 
appraise these unprincipled and unscrupulous assaults upon the 
simplicity of some weak minds.—Church Missionary Intelligencer. 





Translation from the “ King Sz Ven.” Book III. 
Foreign Affairs, Chap. II. 


THE GRADUAL ENTRANCE OF DISTURBING INFLUENCES INTO CHINA. 


(From H #% WG .) 
BY REV. D. L. ANDERSON. 
(Concluded.) 
cis the time of Kien Lung the foreigners secretly entered into 
every province, propagating their doctrines, and their number 
was daily increased. In the two Hu provinces, and in Kiangsi, they 
were searched out and expelled. But in Chihli, Shantung, Shansi, 
Shensi and Szchuan provinces, they went everywhere, criminally 
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scattering their doctrines. The Emperor, being informed, issued his 
edict entrusting to the Board of Punishments the work of searching 
out and forever prohibiting this sect. Afterwards in his 50th year 
(A. D. 1786), in the 10th moon, the Emperor issued another edict, 
saying, ‘‘ Formerly, because the foreigner Po-a-li-yang and his fellows 
had secretly gone into the interior propagating their sect, they had 
been expelled from the two Hu and the Kiangsi provinces, while in 
the other provinces he had instructed the Board of Punishments to 
search out and forever forbid these preaching criminals. ‘l'his order 
had also been violated by these foreigners, whose only purpose was to 
propagate their doctrines, and in no other way did they offend against 
the law. ‘They were, moreover, ignorant of the law of the empire, 
and he had great pity for the sufferings of those imprisoned for 
violating it. Hence he would graciously set them all at liberty 
and allow them to dwell safely in the Catholic establishment at the 
capital. If any of them wish to return to their own land, let the 
proper Board appoint an escort to accompany them to Canton. His 
Majesty’s purpose in all this is to show his gentleness to those who 
have come from distant lands.” 

At the start the foreigners who came to China were Italians. 
The countrymen of Matthew Ricci gathered here to him. The new 
astronomical method having been adopted, Ricci’s followers became 
more numerous, and it was then that the government allowed them 
to set up an establishment in the capital for their own service. 
From this the foreigners coming to our doors all sought official 
employment, and each one entering the capital claimed to be in 
government service. ‘I'he work of the mathematicians was altoge- 
ther usurped by these foreigners. And so the men of every 
country on the continent of Europe hearing of this, also came to 
China, and their tracks were in every part of the empire. Never- 
theless, those at the capital were directly under the control of the 
government. Whatever foreigner so desired, was permitted to work 
under the Astronomical Board. He was allowed first to land at 
Macao and from thence send up his credentials. Then either the 
Viceroy or Governor of Kwangtung would properly notify the 
Board, and the officials of the Board, having investigated and 
certified to his credentials, he was allowed to dwell at the capital in 
the government’s service. From this time he would wear Chinese 
robes and live quietly at the Catholic establishment at Peking. 
Alive, they dwelt there. Dying, they were buried there. They 
were never allowed to return to their own land. 

But those who came for the propagation of their sect, went 
secretly through every province, having intercourse with the people. 
They went about according to their own pleasure. ‘The high 
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officials did not recognize this increasing danger, and those who did 
understand, fearful of stirring up other evils, kept their knowledge 
to themselves and failed to speak out. In this way this set of men 
dwelt for a long time in the midst of our empire; and the character 
of the country, its topography, &c., was all recorded and secretly 
sent out to their friends. Although there was a succession of 
Emperors of gentle disposition, who, not suspecting any evil, treated 
them in a liberal manner, yet these foreigners had their minds fixed 
on other unlawful things, and were watching eagerly for their 
gradual accomplishment. The germ was here. 

At this time George, the King of England, relying on the 
fact that many foreigners had already entered China, sought to 
establish intercourse with the Heavenly Dynasty. So he sent his 
ambassador (Lord Macartney) across the seas to present tribute. 
In the 58th year of K‘ien Lung (A. D. 1794) the messenger of 
England reached the capital and presented his monarch’s letter, 
seeking commercial intercourse and asking that the privilege 
already granted to Russia of having a representative at the capital 
be also granted to England. And, finally, with reference to the 
affairs of the missionaries, he desired that all prohibitions to their 
work be withdrawn, and thus make it plain that China and foreign 
countries were one, that Chinese and foreigners were at peace. 
(In King George’s letter there was nothing with reference to 
the missionaries, the ambassador himself presented this to the 
Board.) 

The reply of the Emperor, iv effect, was as follows: ‘If men of 
the two countries dwell in the capital, then as they cannot under- 
stand each other’s speech, and as their dress is very unlike, they 
cannot live harmoniously together. We might order them to 
change their dress, and so in this respect all would be alike, as are 
the foreigners in the government employ, but We are unwilling to 
compel a disagreeable thing. As to the two countries adopting the 
Roman Catholic religion: this is the religion that the countries of 
the West have originally followed. Our country, from the creation, 
has had Holy Emperors and enlightened Kings, who have conde- 
scended to teach us good doctrines, and the millions of our empire 
are accustomed to follow these, and does not suffer any word that 
would cause doubt. As to the foreigners in the capital in govern- 
ment employ: they dwell in their own establishment, but are not 
allowed intercourse with the people to wildly propagate their sect. 
So what is desired certainly cannot be granted.” 

The English ambassador then, with due ceremony, departed to 
his own country. ‘The Emperor aiso ceremonionsly sent him away. 
Afterwards the Emperor sent copies of his answers to the King of 
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England, to the high officials of Kwangtung, to be engraved on 
boards and hung up in the yamén. Thus the profound thought of 
the Holy Emperor guarded against and shut off the first appearance 
of this evil. 

The King of England, not having accomplished his purpose, 
again in the 60th year of K‘ien Lung (A. D. 1796) a commercial ship 
came to Canton, bringing letters and presents, which were entrusted 
to the Viceroy to present to the throne. Again in (A. D. 1816) the 
21st year of Kia K‘ing another ambassador came, bearing tribute 
(Lord Amherst), This ambassador first came to Canton; when, in 
visiting his superiors, he rudely violated the rules of propriety. Also, 
when presented to the throne, following the custom of his country, 
accustomed to reverence only the Lord of Heaven, he would not 
prostrate himself. The throne refused his present and sent him 
away. From this time was the beginning of dissatisfaction. What 
the foreigners had asked from China, viz., commercial relations and 
the privilege of a representative at the capital, Macao and other 
places, they were unwilling to recede from. 

At this time many evangelists went out secretly into every 
province, spreading their tenets. They utterly disregarded the law 
prohibiting this, and were more than ever without fear. This sect 
regard the 7th day as a day of rest on which they enter their 
temples for worship. In the night they come together making use 
of their magical charms. Stupid people are deceived by them. 
Evil people, under the cover of their name, accomplish their evil 
purposes. Thus in very many families the cross is reverenced, and 
the 7th day of rest is adopted. The evil is spread to every province, 
and cannot be searched out. This is the beginning of the outbreak 
of the White Lily and Heavenly Doctrine Sects. 

The White Lily Sect is a branch of the Meh-ni (F€ JE). In the 
Tang dynasty it was considered one of the three foreign sects. It 
entered China about the same time with the Nestorians (Ta T'siu). 
Afterward the Moslems came bringing Mo-ni. So this White Lily 
Sect occupies a place midway between the Catholics and Moslems. 
The rebellion of Si Hung Z (ff # f#), during the Ming dynasty 
in Shantung, was under the name of this seditious sect. At the end 
of the reign of K‘ien Lung (or what is considered the first year of 
his son Kia K‘ing, he having been associated with him in the 
government,) the troubles in the empire were not yet all quieted, 
when this seditious sect broke out in Hunan and Szchuan, and the 
disturbance extended to the Honan, Shensi Kansuh provinces. 
They called themselves the White Lily Sect. A large body of troops 
were sent to destroy and quiet them, and, after eight years in all, 
this trouble was quelled. 
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In the 18th year of Kia K‘ing (A. D. 1814) Li Ven-zén (45 
yw), of Wa-hien (j#) in Honan and Ling Ching ($f #), of Ta-hing 
(Xe HL) in Chili, again by means of a corrupt sect stirred up trouble 
and fixed a time for an outbreak, even the 15th day of the 9th 
moon. ‘This sect was called Heavenly Rule, also Hight Diagram, 
and existed in all about five months, in which time the leaders and 
followers were ail imprisoned. At this time the stupid people were 
again led astray, following vegetarianism and the recitation of magi- 
cal charms; these went under the name of Seven-seven. They 
would not step upon a cross, and the use of pork was forbidden 
(Note.—The Moslems did not eat pork, and the Meh-ni sect followed 
them in this. But these latter reverenced the cross. This was one 
of the doctrines of the Catholics, and was an offence to the Moslems. 
In the time of Kia K‘ing the While Lily sedition was crushed out. 
Peh Ling, Viceroy of the Liang-kiang, captured the heads of the 
sect,—Fong Yung-sén and his fellows. Before the time appointed 
for the trial, he ordered all the followers of the sect only to tread 
upon the cross and eat a piece of pork. ‘Those who did so escaped 
death. But Fong Yung-sén, together with a nun, Tsa Erh, only 
begged to be quickly put to death, that they might enter into the 
Paradise in the Western Heaven. ‘To the end they refused either 
to tread upon the cross or to eat the pork, so on the next day they 
suffered for their crime. Now, at the time of this trial my father was 
a high official at Nanking, and related what he himself certainly saw 
of this affair. At this time the Roman Catholies had already been 
a long time in China). 

Now, all these troubles came about through the instrumentality 
of unermplo ed, evil men among our people. These made use of these 
worshipping assemblies to collect money, and a crowd having gath- 
ered, they plotted rebellion. Also, the fundamental principles of these 
sects were free-lovism and community of goods. ‘They had no con- 
nection with the sect propagated by the men from great West. Yet 
the three sects,—Nestorians, Moslems and Meh-ni,—all had a common 
origin, and the customs of the three were very muchalike. The stupid 
people, corrupted by these evil doctrines, zealously stirred up each 
other to their practice and called themselves by names of their own 
choosing. So from the days of Kia K‘ing to the present, seditious 
plottings have been carried out in every province. Also, from the 
time that the English forced themselves into our country, bringing 
in the Jesus books and scattering them among the people, the evil 
minded among the people have been carrying on their wickedness 
under this cover. Three years after the treaty with Tao Kwang the 
French came to Canton, requesting the prohibition against the 
missionaries rescinded. The ministers of the Board feared to reply, 
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Thus in all the provinces there was no seditious sect that did not 
pretend themselves to be a worshipping body, and all arrayed them- 
selves under the name of the Roman Catholic sect, until the sect 
at King-t‘ien in Kwangsi arose. ‘These could not be broke up 
So as the constant treading upon the frost will form it into hard 
ice, the results of all this came gradually on. 

In the 22nd year of Tao Kwang (A. D. 1843) the treaty of 
Nanking wasarranged. ‘Thearticle in this treaty relating to mission- 
ary work said, ‘that from the beginning the doctrines of both the 
Protestants and Roman Catholics were excellent, teaching men to 
treat others as themselves. Hereafter missionaries coming into 
China were in every province to be protected by the officials. No 
official of any place should treat them cruelly, forbid their entrance 
or hinder their work.” Yet the treaty only said that we were to dili- 
gently protect the incoming missionaries ; it did not say a word about 
allowing Chinese to be instructed in their doctrines, uor anything 
with reference to our bearing with such, because the regulations 
that had been in effect from the 8th year of K‘ang Hsi (A. D. 1670) 
still existed. Also, in the clause with reference to opening the five 
ports, there was nothing said about their right to open churches, 
gather in disciples and preach their doctrines. 

Only the English were parties to the treaty of Nanking; neither 
the French nor Americans had part in it. Afterwards the mer- 
chant vessels of these two countries came to Canton, desiring to 
enter into treaty relations. The merchant ships of France coming to 
China were few in number, but she had numerous missionaries, who 
were secretly scattering their doctrines in every province, and our pro- 
hibitory law was greatly in their way. So France sought to change 
this, to remove the restriction. In the 25th year of Tao Kwang 
4A. D. 1846) a merchant ship of France came to Canton, and after a 
little while a paper was presented at the Viceroy’s yamén, stating 
that the Roman Catholic missionaries exhorted men to righteous- 
ness, and that theirs was certainly not an evil sect. ‘They, moreover, 
asked that the law prohibiting the Chinese from receiving their in- 
struction be removed. At this time the Grand Secretary, Ki Ying, 
was Viceroy of the Two Kwang. He presented this statement to the 
Emperor. ‘The Emperor referred it to the Board, and it was decreed 
that, “ At the ports they would be allowed to set up Roman Catholic 
establishments, and the Chinese might receive their instructions. 
But they were not to beguile women into vile practices, nor by de- 
ceit take out the eyes of sick persons. Those who violated in these 
respects would be punished as heretofore.” 

From this time missionaries have had their residences in five 
open ports. In all of them they have opened Roman Catholic 
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preaching halls, and the days Vong, Hu, Mao and Sing,—that is, 
every 7th day,—are given to the proclamation of their doctrines. 
On this day the foreign merchants cease from business and gather in 
their temples for worship, calling it the day of rest. ‘This they do 
constantly, but as the people of the ports do not accord with their 
doctrines and practices, disturbances have several times arisen. 
The magistrates have managed to quell these by simply standing 
between the two parties. 

In the 8th year of Hien Fung (A. D. 1859) was the affair at 
Tientsin. ‘The English, in combination with the three countries,— 
France, America aud Russia,—insisted on revising the established 
treaties. ‘They were requested to go to Shanghai, and there meet 
and arrange with the Emperor’s Commissioners, the Grand Secreta- 
ries,—Kwe Liang and Hwa So-neh. Now, the mind of the French 
was fixed upon the work of the missionaries, so in the 8th Art. of 
their treaty we have, “ Whatever Frenchman who, in accordance 
with the terms of the former treaty, is at any of the open ports, 
whether he has dwelt there for a long time or whether a traveller, he 
shall also be allowed to go out into the surrounding country, accord- 
ing to his pleasure, and without a passport, even as the natives.” 
Also in the 13th article the treaty says, ‘‘ Whoever in accordance 
with Art. 4 of this treaty goes into the interior to do the work of a 
missionary, the local officials shall take especial care to treat him 
well and protect him. And whoever of the Chinese, reverently 
believing the Roman Catholic teachings, wishes to live according to 
her customs, he shall not in the least be hindered ; all such shall be 
free from official interference in this matter. Whatever in former 
times has either been written or engraved, forbidding the right to 
establish the Roman Catholic Church in any place, shall all be 
annulled. 

About this time the District Magistrate Chang Ming-viing, of 
Si-ling in Kwangsi, had taken the Frenchman, Father Chapdelaine, 
and put him to death according to the law. So the French minis- 
ters made a case of this and reported it to the Court. They, more- 
over, insisted on adding a clause to the revised treaty, stating that 
Chang, the magistrate of Si-ling, was degraded on this account, 
and also for the information of the French officials, that this fact 
be recorded in the Peking Gazette. From this time the disciples of 
the missionaries, though Chinese, have become very bold and open, 
relying upon the foreign Consuls to protect them, at the same time 
looking with contempt upon their own officials. 

The treaty at Shanghai having been arranged, then his Majesty’s 
Commissioners,—Kwe Liang and his comrades,—memorialized the 
throne that the representatives of the four countries be allowed to go 
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to the capital to exchange treaties. But in a short time the English 
violated the treaty, and forcing an entrance into Taku, destroyed 
our defences there. Then followed the battle of the 5th moon of 
the next year, when the foreigners, being defeated, retired. ‘The 
treaty of Shanghai was not completed. Then the foreigners memo- 
rialized that they be permitted to arrange the new treaties at 
Tientsin, and published the same in the foreign newspapers. 

In Hien Fung’s 10th year (A. D. 1860) the English advanced 
in force from ‘Tientsin. The Emperor went hunting in Liu-yang. 
Yih Sn, the Prince Kung, remained to protect the capital. Then 
on the 11th, 12th and 17th days of the 9th moon, in the 10th year 
of Hien Fung (Oct. 24th, 1860) he exchanged treaties with the 
English and French. Afterward at Tientsin he added an additional 
article, ordering the Viceroys, Governors and Generals in every 
province to administer according to this treaty. 

At this time the French also asked to add another article to the 
revised treaty, claiming that it ought to be as it was decreed and 
published by Tao Kwang on the 25th day of the 1st moon of his 
26th year, viz., ‘‘ Whoever of the people or soldiers throughout the 
provinces accepted the teachings of the Roman Catholic sect, let them 
be allowed to assemble in congregation, preach their doctrines, also 
build houses for worship. If any yamén runner wrongfully arrests 
any such, then let his sin be punished.” Again, with reference to the 
Roman Catholic establishments that had been changed into public 
buildings, and to their countries and lands that had been seized,—at 
the time when they were driven out the country,—it was ordered, 
“Let a thorough examination be made, and let such property be 
returned to the French Minister at the capital to be restored to the 
Church in the different places, according to the old deeds. More- 
over, let French missionaries in every province be allowed to rent 
and buy lands and houses according to their pleasure.” 

When the treaty of Shanghai was first arranged, in Hien 
Fung’s 8th year, in the winter of that same year certain Frenchmen, 
under the guise of missionaries, went out into the Kiangsu and 
Chekiang provinces, and for several months or a half year met with 
the great officials on a perfect equality. Finally the new treaty 
came in force, allowing the missionaries to enter every province 
and restoring the houses and lands that had formerly been seized: 

tven before this the French had gone to the Tsung-li Yamén 
desiring passports, that they might travel about in all the provinces. 

At this time the Chinese who followed the foreign missionaries, 
trusting in the foreigners for protection, insulted the soldiers and 
people and disregarded the officials. So again the Emperor issued 
a decree, saying, “ A memorial has been received from the Tsiing-li 
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Yamén begging that the body of Christians be separated into the 
good and bad, and that the Local Magistrates be instructed to ex- 
ercise authority over them for the sake of security, and more of the 
same tenor. It appears from the statement in the French treaty that 
the Roman Catholic sect exhort men to righteousness ; this has already 
been published abroad. Now, recently in every province the follow- 
ers of this sect and their opponents are constantly quarrelling and 
fighting. Hereafter let the Local Magistrates in every province 
diligently examine into the origin of these troubles and use authority 
to preserve the peace. If the Christians can quiet their own, let 
them as a body be fully protected. But if any, relying upon his sect, 
does evil and violates the law, then the magistrate shall certainly, 
according to the law, try and punish his crime,” &c. 

At this time chapels had been destroyed only in the Liang-hu 
and Kiangsi provinces. 


This is a full account of the Roman Catholic sect, from begin- 
ning to the end. 





Is Slavery as practiced among the Chinese Immoral ? 
BY REV. THOMAS MCCLOY, S. B. M., CANTON. 


*yeLRY little has been written in books (Chinese or foreign) 

about slavery in China. Some have even ventured to think 
that there is no slavery in the Middle Kingdom. It is true we have 
not now the high-handed, revolting slavery of the ancient world. 
We do net see the warrior rushing down on the peaceful peasant 
village and carrying off men, women and children, who are hence- 
forth doomed to be driven by the lash to make bricks, or chained to 
the oars of the war galley. Nor do I intend in this paper to deal 
with the slavery of ancient China, that is, the slaves of war and of 
the State, but principally with domestic slavery. 

It will be necessary for me here to lay down the principles on 
which I intend to decide whether or not slavery is immoral, incon- 
sistent with moral rectitude, contrary to the moral law. In these 
principles I follow Wayland’s Moral Philosophy: “ Every human 
being is by his constitution a separate, distinct and complete system, 
adapted to all the purposes of self-government and responsible to 
God for the manner in which his powers are employed.” 

MAN IS FREE. 

I, As to Physical Liberty. A man has entire right to use his 

own body as he will, so long as he does not interfere with the right 
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of his neighbour. He may go or stay as he pleases; may work or 
be idle, if he leaves every one else in the enjoyment of the bless- 
ings which God has bestowed on mankind. 

II. As to Intellectual Liberty. Every man has a right to use 
his intellect as he will, providing he does not hinder the happiness 
of any other being. He may investigate any subject he chooses, 
employ the means he thinks best fitted to accomplish his end, and 
when he has drawn his conclusions, he is at liberty to teach and 
publish them. 

III. Religious Liberty. If a man has a right to use his body 
and mind as he thinks will best promote his own well being in this 
present world, how much more is he entitled to pursue, unmolested, 
that which he believes will promote his eternal happiness and fulfill 
the highest obligations of which he is susceptible. 

Slavery may violate one or all of these principles. Contracts 
for labour, or service for a given time, do not necessarily come 
under this head. 


THERE IS SLAVERY IN CHINA. 


I. Parents sell their children. The Chinese father has full power 
over his offspring, which only stops short with life; therefore the 
practice of selling children is common, The law makes it a punish- 
able offence should the sale be effected against the will of the child- 
ren, but this prohibition is practically ignored. In the same way a 
law exists in the statute books making infanticide a crime, but as a 
matter of fact it is never acted upon. Wells Williams says, “ Every 
native is allowed to purchase slaves and retain their children in ser- 
vitude.” ‘There are several reasons why pareuts sell their children. 

When the parents are getting old and have not secured a coffin, 
they sometimes sell their children because they foar they may die 
and not have a coffin to be buried in; but the principal reason why 
children are sold is that their parents are poor and have not the 
wherewithal on which to bring them up, and it is the easiest way to 
settle the matter. In years when the rice crop has failed and when 
food is dear, more people are sold than in other years. During the 
famine of 1889-90 in the north of China, thousands must have 
been sold. A missionary says, ‘There is no village without the 
sale of women and children. Si-chin city alone has lost 700 to 800, 
and we heard of one village where the majority of the females were 
sold. Beggars were seen on the streets of Tientsin crying loudly, 
‘girls for sale!’ and when the baskets they had were opened, four 
poor, starving girls were seen.” 

After I began to gather information on this subject, my first 


journey into the country was to K‘u-t‘sing in San-in district. I 
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asked our preacher if there were any slaves in or near the market. 
He told me there were many, and that only the day before two 
young men had been sold, and he pointed out the man who wrote 
the slave-bond (a copy of which 1 have). The districts in which 
slavery seems most to abound in the south of China, are San-in 
San Ning, Hoi Ping, Yan Ping. 

There are persons of all sings sold; the most common are 
Ch‘au, Li, Wong, Ho and Cheung. The slave follows the sing of 
his master; no longer has he a surname of his own and henceforth 
he has no independent existence. He is the property of the master, 
and in all things is ruled by the will of the master. 

Slaves in the above mentioned districts are called nge fan nge 
(= pf =). This name is given by the masters and freemen of the 
district. It is a by-word, a term of reproach, of contempt. The 
meaning is, that as it needs 8 i( 7\ J#) to complete the 3 fan, so those 
people, called by that name, are not full men, they are not complete ; 
they are underlings, slaves. In these districts you will sometimes 
hear two men quarreling in the street. One will say to the other, 
“You are 2 fan 2.” The answer often is (if he is not a slave), “ I 
also am a man.” 

I will here give a translation of the agreement written, signed 
and sealed between seller and buyer. It is a true copy of an original 
document, which is at present held by the owner in San-in district :— 

“ Everlasting bond of the sale of my son. I (sing, name, village) 
because this has been a year of great dearth and bad harvest. The 
rice is dear. We have no money to buy that which keeps us from 
starving; so we, father and mother, after having considered the 
matter, have decided to sell our child to whosoever will buy him. We 
want Taels . We have cunsulted our relatives, and none of them 
wish to adopt him, so we may sellhim. As a proof of our sincerity 
we have engaged this middle man (uame, residence). He who buys 
this person shall in the presence of three witnesses and any others 
who may be present, pay the amouut stated, and the person and this 
bond shall be handed over to him. The buyer, having paid all the 
money, takes the slave to his own house. The seller binds himself 
never to repent of his action in selling, and will never redeem. If 
this person has been pawned and cannot be sold, the middleman is 
responsible and the buyer freed from all blame. If the slave falls 
over a mountain or is drowned in the sea, the owner is not responsible, 
for it is the decree of heaven. ‘This everlasting bond of sale should 
not be lost but is the proof that all the money has been paid. 
(Signature of middleman and witnesses).” 

The agreements made and bonds given in Kwong Sai province, 
are the same as that of San-in, with the exception of one sentence, 
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“If the slave is disobedient and will not work, should the master 
beat him to death,-no investigation is to be made.” 

The bond that is written when a person is sold to be adopted, 
is quite different from the above. He cannot be re-sold and has a 
better position in the family; and, as a rule, no money is paid, but 
the slave, or adopted one, becomes heir at the death of the master. 
Those who adopt children are generally childless; but if not, the 
adopted one gets his share with sons born in the house. He repre- 
sents very nearly the systems in the Old Testament, where the slave 
was admitted into the covenant and enjoyed all the Jewish feasts 
and Sabbaths. If the master was childless, he became heir of all. 
Thus Eliezer of Damascus, a slave in Abraham’s house, was heir of 
all till a son was born. Thus adoption should be distinguished from 
slavery. 

II. Men, women and children are decoyed away under false 
pretences and sold as slaves. It sometimes happens when a child is 
lost in a large city that a person comes to the child and says, “I 
will find your father and mother,” but takes the child to a house 
and finally sells it. In other cases the child is decoyed away by fair 
promises of toys, &c. Men go into the interior of China, tell fathers 
and mothers that their sons and daughters may have easy work and 
large wages, if they will go with them to a different district or to 
some foreign port. Thus, by fair promises and bright prospects, the 
young men and women are beguiled away to slavery and, to ruin. 
My teacher’s nephew, who lives in San, one day met a man, who 
told him that he could get work and plenty of money. The strang- 
er gave fine clothes to this young man, who soon became con- 
fident, and shortly afterwards both disappeared. They were 
followed, and the young man brought back. 

III. Men and women are stolen or forced away and sold as slaves. 
This occurs in nearly every district, but especially when a theatre 
or idol procession is going on. At such times there are always a 
greater number of men of the baser sort, who use fire arms or 
swords to frighten or silence the individual they wish to kidnap. 
During theatre times and processions these men often select their 
victim and lie in wait for the first opportunity to seize and secure 
him or her. In this latter case the Mandarins will interfere, and 
sometimes exert considerable ability in tracing the kidnappers. 
On one of my country trips I saw a boat caught and six women 
released and the boatmen taken prisoners. 

When a man or. woman is once sold, whether by parents, by 
false pretences or forced away, they may be sold many times and 
have many different masters. ‘There is a place in Honan where 
slaves are bought aud sold and much money is made by it. There 
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is a man now at Ping Nam, Kwong Sai, who was bought by this 
place at $80 and sold to Ping Nam Iu K‘un at $100. Many such 
cases could be given. There is a man who lives in a village op- 
posite Ng Chau, who is a regular slave dealer. He came to my 
boat and offered boys for sale from $50 upwards. When I saw him 
he had six on hand for disposal. It is said that several hundreds 
yearly pass down through Ng Chau to be sold in Kwong Tung 
province. 
THE DUTY OF THE SLAVE. 

This depends much on the vocation of his master. Those who 
purchase slaves are of the upper class, and many of them officials in 
the government and customs men ; for these gentry generally require 
more homage and bowing than the free and paid servant would be 
willing at all times to give them. The duties of the slave are as 
varied as that of the masters who possess them. Sometimes the 
work of the slave is in the house,—cook or general servant. Others 
have to work in the fields, till and watch them. Some accompany- 
ing their master to market or on other business. One important 
duty of the slave is to take, daily, the incense sticks to the ancestral 
temple. The 1st and 15th of the month burn paper, &c., and assist 
in the worship at the graves of his master’s ancestors. Sometimes 
if the master has many slaves, he gives his eldest and best a piece 
of land to cultivate, the produce of which is to support him ; and 
henceforth his duty, except on special occasions, will be to serve his 
master’s ancestors. 

THE TREATMENT OF SLAVES. 

There is no national law which regulates this. There is family 
law, but so varied that the treatment of the slave may be said to 
depend on the nature of the master. Ifa good master, as a rule all 
goes smoothly; but if bad, there is trouble. The slaves are often 
beaten and abused. A master has been known to take7a piece of 
iron, make it red hot and brand the hand of his slave, because he 
went to sleep and forgot to prepare the mid-day meal. Last year 
in San-in district, a master had a slave, whose name was A Man. 
On the 15th of the month this slave was given pork to take to 
different families. When the master found A Man had not done as 
he was bidden till next morning, he got a bamboo and beat him so 
severely that he died. All that was required at the hands of the 
master was that he provide a coffin and give a few dollars to the 
slave’s wife. 

Slaves often run away because of bad treatment from the 
master or from some of his household. I will give two instances to 
show the different punishments if caught and brought back. A man 
from San Hing district bought a slave from Nam Hoi. Shortly 
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afterwards the slave ran away; but the master followed, and, after 
five days’ search, found him, brought him back and beat him to 
death. The mother of the slave went to the house and cried so 
bitterly that the master gave her $20 and a coffin and buried the 
body. Again, a slave ran away from his master in San-in. He was 
found and brought back, when the master would not administer a 
beating, but exhorted him to be obedient. This treatment having 
the desired effect, the slave became a good servant. On one occa- 
sion a slave went abroad ; after many years he came back rich, well- 
dressed, and was going home in a chair, when the master, who had 
become poor, met the slave, ordered him to come out of the chair, 
put on old clothes and serve him. If the slave makes good his 
escape, the mandarins do not assist the master in the search ; but 
should the slave strike his master or any of the household, he is 
sometimes handed over to the mandarin, who treats the slave with 
greater cruelty and punishes him much more severely than he would 
a free man for the same offence. ‘The mandarins will not listen to 
any complaint from a slave, therefore the slave has no means of 
justice. Le is helpless if wronged. 

As a rule the slave may marry, subject to the consent of the 
master, for the master has to pay the money to buy the wife, if he 
has no women slaves of his own. ‘The slave is only allowed to 
marry in his own class,—that is a slave. If a master solicits and 
obtains the daughter of a free man in marriage for his slave, the 
punishment is eighty blows with the bamboo. Should the slave 
seek and obtain a freeman’s daughter in marriage, he shall be 
punished ; and if any persons falsely represent a slave to be free 
and thus obtain a husband or wife, they shall be liable to be punish- 
ed with ninety blows. The marriage of the slave with the free, in 
all cases, shall be null and void, the parties returning to their 
former rauk. 

Even in the marriage ceremony of the slaves their low position 
is manifest. The bride on this auspicious occasion gets no gaily 
decorated chair to bear her to her future home; no music to cheer 
her on her way or announce her arrival; but she has to walk or hire 
a common chair, and as soon as she enters the house of her new 
master, she begins work. 

Lastly. ‘The slave is not allowed to enter the examination hall. 
He is not eligible to write an essay, even if he has the ability. Some 
years ago a government examiner, Sing Li of Hok Shan, because 
he received a sum of money, passed the essay and gave a degree to a 
man who had been a slave. ‘The gentry of the province in which 
this occurred, sent a united petition to Peking, and the examining 
officer was severely punished for his misdemeanor. Instances might 
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be multiplied, illustration after illustration might be given of the 
cruelty and injustice of slavery in China; but I think I have said 
enough to show that slavery, as practiced in this country, violates 
the physical liberty of a man, in that he loses free control over his 
own body. It violates his intellectual liberty, in that he has not 
the privilege common to all other people, much less that which 
God has given him. Finally, it violates his religious liberty; for, 
should he wish to worship the true God, his master would compel 
him to adore his ancestors and take part in other acts of heathen 
worship. ‘Therefore, I hold that slavery, as practiced in China, is 
immoral. 





Meeting of the Revisers. 


HE representative missionaries who are duly chosen to revise 
and translate the Bible in Chinese, together with members of 
the Executive Committee and a few invited guests, assembled in a 
room of the B. & F. B.S., Shanghai, at 10 o’clock a.m., November 
18th. By request, Bishop Burdon took the chair and conducted 
religious services. Mr. A. J. H. Moule presided at the organ. After 
a short opening prayer and the singing of 
Jesus, Thou Joy of loving hearts, 
Thou Fount of life, Thou light of men, 
From the best bliss that earth imparts 
We turn unfilled to Thee again. 
the first Scripture lesson, St. John xiii. 1-20, was read, and prayer 
was offered by Dr’s Wheeler and Allen. ‘Then followed the hymn 
Come, gracious Spirit, heavenly Dove, 
With light and comfort from above ; 
Be Thou our Guardian, Thou our Guide, 
O’er every thought and step preside. 
The Bishop read Acts ii. 1-21 and Col. iii. 12-17, when Dr’s 
Chalmers and Mateer and Bishop Moule addressed the Throne of 
Grace. Bishop Burdon proceeded with his remarks, which were 
listened to throughout with close attention. Another hymn was 
sung, 
Come, Hoty Guost, our souls inspire, 
And lighten with celestial fire : 
Thou the annointing Spirit art, 
Who dost Thy seven-fold gifts impart. 
Then followed a few moments of silent prayer, the final invocation 
and benediction from the Chair; when this hour, ever to be regard- 
ed as of precious memory, passed into the history of the Church, 
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A permanent organization was effected by the choice of Bishop 
Burdor for Chairman and Rev. J. R. Hykes for Secretary. The 
meeting then adjourned. 

During the afternoon, and on succeeding days, the several 
Committees (or Companies, as they are now to be called, the whole 
body being termed the Board of Revisers,) met for conference. At 
stated hours, morning and afternoon, of the 19th, 20th, 21st and 
23rd, general meetings were held, and the great work of revision 
and translation met with a thorough canvass. An abstract of the 
minutes will appear in the next Recorper. 

The Executve Committees having charge, has been active and 
efficient, and of which Dr. Allen assumes the chairmanship. The 
newly-constructed Committee on Finance, having charge of ex- 
penses attending the revisionary movement, is as follows :— 

C. W. Mateer (acting for Mr. Fitch), Y. J. Allen, A. Kenmure, 
L. N. Wheeler, G. F. Fitch, J. Archibald, T. Richard. 

Dr. Faber’s place in the High Wén-li is taken by Rev. Martin 
Schaub, in the Easy Wén-li by Rev. M. A. Geniihr. Bishop Moule 
resigned his position in the High Wén-li Company, in part on 
account of inability to give thorough attention to the work, but 
mainly for the reason that he felt bound to dissent from the action 
of the General Conference and Board of Revisers as to the question 
of a text. It should be said, however, that the best of feeling 
prevailed, and the Bishop kindly offered to render any assistance in 
his power to further the scheme of revision. The vacancy thus 
created was filled by Dr. Edkins. We here give a full list of the 
Board of Revisers as now constituted. 

High Wén-li Company. 

Rev. Joun CHALMERS, LL.D., Rev. Jos—epH Epxins, D.D., Rev. 
Joun Wuerry, M.A., Rev. D. Z. SHerrietp, D.D., Rev. Martin 
ScHAUB. 

Easy Wén-li Company. 

Rt. Rev. J. S. Burpon, D.D., Rev. Henry Buiopcer, D.D., 
Rev. R. H. Graves, M.D., D.D., Rev. M. A. Genanr, M.A., Rev. 
J. C. Gipson. 

Mandarin Company. 

Rev. C. W. Matter, D.D., LL.D., Rev. H. Biopeer, D.D., 
Rev. Grorce Owen, Rev. THomAs Bramrit, Rev. J. L. Nevius, 
D.D., Rev. CHAauncgey Goopricn, D.D., Rev. J. R. Hyxes. 

The Board finally adjourned, after happily adjusting many 
delicate and difficult points, on Monday, November 23rd, at 11.45, 
a.m., the greatest harmony having prevailed throughout the sessions. 
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ADDRESS OF BISHOP BURDON AT THE OPENING 
MEETING OF BIBLE TRANSLATORS. 
(Published by request of the Board of Revisers.) 


‘Take off thy shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is holy 
ground.” 

have been requested to make a few remarks in connection with 

this service of united prayer, preparatory to our commencing 
the work to which we have been appointed. You will not expect 
me to do more than dwell for a few moments on the spirit in which 
we should enter on our work. For this purpose there could hardly 
be a more appropriate motto than the words addressed to Moses 
when about to receive his commission. 

We have been appointed by our brethren connected with the 
various missions in China, to revise certain translations of the Scrip- 
tures, or to re-translate, where necessary, and to aim at producing 
a Bible that may at least prepare the way for the version that will 
ultimately take the place in the Church of China that our English 
Bible has taken among the English-speaking race. In order to 
meet the various wants of such a vast and peculiar mission field, 
we are asked to prepare our version in three forms, but so to work 
together that those three shall be but one translation. I need not 
point out the difficulties connected with such an undertaking, arising 
from the distance most of us are from each other, the delays of com- 
munication, the different ways in which different minds look at 
the same thing, the intense feelings we all have with reference to 
anything touching God’s Word, the differing views of methods of 
translation, of interpretation, the possibility of failure, after all our 
efforts, to secure the acceptance of our work by our brethren and 
the native Churches; but our gathering to-day to inaugurate this 
work, shows that we are prepared by God’s help to face those 
difficulties, and in God’s name to take the risks connected with it. 

The object for which we gather here to-day brings forcibly to 
my mind the fact that one is absent who, had he been in China, 
would certainly have been chosen to take part with us in this 
ministry. Bishop Schereschewsky has done more than any of us 
in connection with the translation of the Scriptures into Chinese. 
He was one of the chief workers on the Peking Mandarin Version, 
He spent years in Peking on the translation of the Old Testament 
into Mandarin at the expense of the American Bible Society. Since 
he hasso far recovered from his paralytic attack as to be able to use 
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his fingers, he has revised his Mandarin Old Testament, and for 
the last two years he has been engaged in translating the Old 
Testament into easy Wén-li. Of this he says in a letter recently 
received from him, that “although to some extent based on his 
Mandarin Version, it is really a new translation from the original.” 
He is now in the latter part of Isaiah, and hopes within a year to 
finish the rough draft of the Old Testament. It is his version of 
the Mandarin Old Testament that the British and Foreign Bible 
Society have, by arrangement with the American Bible Society, 
published. Personally, I feel we are the poorer for not having the 
benefit of his presence in China and his help in our work. He has 
already been invited to take some part in helping one portion of 
our labours ; perhaps it may seem advisable to invite his co-opera- 
tion in other portions, or to make some attempt toward utilizing his 
present labours. In any case we shall always be largely indebted 
to him for what we have of his; and while we all sympathize with 
him in his being laid aside from work in China, we rejoice that he 
is able to occupy himself in translation work for which he is so well 
fitted, and we deeply regret his enforced absence from this great 
mission field. 

I will only now make a few suggestions as to the spirit in 
which we should seek to begin, and, as long as God spares us, con- 
tinue this our high enterprize. 

First of all I would say, let us make the best use we can of the 
labours of our predecessors. For a great part of the work appoint- 
ed us, we are not to be so much translators as revisers, but we 
must remember that revision is not necessarily improvement. Let 
us not be hasty in changing what has been already done, unless 
there is a fault either in construction or in catching the mean- 
ing of a passage. Some of the versions we shall have specially to 
do with in revising have been long in use among the Churches, and 
violunt and unnecessary changes will be resented. We must re- 
member, too, that the versions we may be allowed to complete and 
offer to the Church, will not be permanent. ‘lhey will only be an- 
other step in that direction. If we improve away too much of what 
our predecessors have done, our work will probably all the sooner 
have to undergo another improving. ‘The true equivalent of what 
the English Bible is and has been to English-speaking Christians, 
will not come till the native Church produces linguistic scholars 
of its own, who shall have studied and acquired for themselves the 
original languages of the Christian Scriptures. All we can do, in 
the meantime, is to improve on the work of our predecessors so far 
as to bring it nearer to our ideal than has been, as a whole, reached 
as yet by any of them. 
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2. Let us aim to find the due mean between a paraphrastic 
rendering of the original and a slavish literalism. We must of 
course keep ever in mind that it is our business to translate, not to 
paraphrase the sentences of the Bible. At the same time, good 
translation does not consist in a mere transference of words which, 
by its effort after literalism, is apt to take all the life and spirit of 
the original out of it. Let us not be afraid of periphrasts where 
it is necessary to bring out the meaning. We have had an 
example of each style, and each forms a warning. What is wanted 
is, the meaning of the Word of God brought out idiomatically and 
grammatically so as to give the life and spirit of the original. If 
we can do this with a literal translation, by all means let us do it. 
Tf not, literalism must be abandoned. 

3. Let us begin and carry on our work in a spirit of mutual 
trust. We may, and probably do, differ on many points which 
we feel to be important. But we lay our differences aside for the 
time in the effort to give the Word of God to the Chinese as we 
understand it. We must not suspect each other of in any way seek- 
ing to advance his own particular view from his standpoint, but 
from a conscientious view of what the text to him actually means. 
Let it be weighed impartially and accepted or rejected on its own 
merits. We have trust in each other that we are all aiming at one 
thing and one thing only,—the interpretation of the mind of God, 
so far as we understand it, to this great nation. It is a proof of the 
Divinity of Christianity that Christians of so many diverse views 
which they hold so tenaciously can yet join together in the trans- 
lation of the credentials of our religion. Union with our one living, 
loving Lord is the alone secret of this union among ourselves. 

4. Let us keep together—if life is spared—till this work is 
accomplished. Differences as to interpretation and translation of 
many passages are sure to arise from time to time, and the impos- 
sibility of meeting face to face and discussing them as they arise will 
increase the difficulty of a satisfactory settlement ; but whatever the 
difference may be, let us loyally accept the decision of the majority, 
reserving, in case of decision against ourselves, our protest or final 
action till we meet for final settlement of the text. Accepting 
the instructions of Conference as to text, agreeing to avoid all con- 
troversy with reference to terms, and seeking to produce as literal 
a translation into the three different forms of Chinese as Chinese 
construction and grammar will allow, I cannot see why any of us 
should be compelled by conscience to give up the work, so long as 
the Great Head of the Church continues us at our posts. 

5. Need I say how much we all need to begin, continue and 
end this work in prayer? It is good that we have this oppor- 
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tunity of gathering round our Father’s footstool and together seek- 
ing His help and guidance without whom nothing is strong, nothing 
is holy. No work, secular or sacred, will stand without this. 
In this most sacred and responsible work of all,—the rendering into 
a suitable Chinese dress the Revelation from God to men, given 
originally to a people Asiatic indeed but differing in race and 
language so essentially from the Chinese and intended from the 
beginning for ‘ the whole world,’—we need surely an ever-present 
Pentecostal baptism of the Holy Spirit. For this our hearts must 
ever be in a waiting, seeking attitude. In every thing—and most of 
all in this thing—by prayer and supplication let our requests be made 
known to God; not only now at the beginning but all through this 
effort,—prayer for ourselves, for each other, and for the Church of 
God on whose behalf we take this work in hand. I hope I shall 
offend no one in saying that I could wish that circumstances had 
allowed us to meet together on such an occasion as this at the 
Lord’s Table, and there, in Holy Communion with each other and our 
Risen and Ascended Lord, and in secret and earnest supplication 
and intercession, plead for a blessing on this work and those for 
whose sake it is undertaken. But the spiri/, at all events, of that 
holy service we can bring into our solemn approach to God’s mercy- 
seat here, and He who looks not at outward but at inward service 
will seal our undertaking with His blessing. 

It is a solemn thing, brethren, to commence such a work as 
this. It will take probably many years to accomplish; and, humanly 
speaking, it is very unlikely that all who now constitute the mem- 
bers of our three Companies will meet around this table, to finally 
settle the text of the last portion of the Scriptures, to thank God for 
the completion of the work, and to present the result of our labours 
to the representatives of those who set us apart to doit. Already 
some of us show by our white and whitening hair that we are well 
within sight of our allotted space of “three score years and ten.” 
The shadows are lengthening with us, ‘The Western Sun is in our 
eyes.” While we have time, let us do what we can. And’ may the 
true Sun of righteousness illumine all our minds and warm all our 
hearts, that we may rightly use our present opportunity of helping to 
bring His bright beams of light and truth and peace into the hearts 
of multitudes of this great and ancient people. 
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General List of Commentaries on Books of Scripture. 
( Continued.) 
B& dn is HE, Commentary on Luke—Faber. In preparation. 


More detailed in commentary than the same author’s Mark, the 
practical application not in sermons but in outlines. It was begun in 
1875, when teaching senior pupils and native assistants. 

#5 2 Se KE RE HF, Commentary on John’s Gospel.—Hobson and 
Muirhead. 4to., 49 leaves. Type. Shanghai, 1874. East China R, T.S. 
and Presbyterian Mission Press. $5.00 per 100. Has short introduction. 

3 25 fF & if FH, Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles.— 
Lowrie. 64 leaves. Ningpo, 1847. ? Out of print. This has a fold- 
ing map to illustrate the journeys of the Apostle. 

i GE TF 7K iE HR, Commentary on the Acts.—Nevius: 4to., 155 
leaves. Type. Shanghai, 1868. Presbyterian Mission Press, Shang- 
hai. $10.00 per 100. ‘The Commentary on the Acts by Dr. Addison 
Alexander of Princeton, has been largely used in preparing this 
work. The running title through the book is (i 4B #7 1 ak Fe’— 
Wylie’s Memorials, p. 225. 

tz (8 i 3, A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles.—J. 
Sadler. Amoy R.'T. 8. ‘This volume is constructed on a different 
principle from the ordinary line of commentaries. It is not a literal 
explanation of the text, but each chapter or part of it, is considered 
in reference to its own special subject, and its various lessons are 
given in detail.””—Cuinese Rxcorver, vol. xvii., p. 208. 

SE Ft at 9%, Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans,— 
Medhurst. 8vo., 58 leaves. Type. Shanghai, 1857. Hast China 
R. T. S. and Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai. $5.00 per 100. 

i EK EO BB OE it, Commentary on Romans.— 
Lord. 4to., 97 leaves. Xylog. Ningpo, 1859. ? Out of print. 

a EK A & at #, Notes on Romans.—Graves. 8vo., 20 
leaves. Xylog. Canton, 1860. American Southern Baptist Mission, 
Canton. The first leaf contains the title and a preface. 

HE SE HE A & if FB Commentary on Romans.—S. 
Whitehead. 8vo., 95 leaves. Xylog. Canton, 1878. Canton R. 
T. 8S. $7.00 per 100. This is not a Commentary on a complete book 
of Scripture, as it extends only to the end of the 7th chapter. Has 
a preface and an introduction in five sections, viz., I. Who wrote the 
book? Have we got it in its original form? II. To whom was it sent ? 
III. Why was it written? IV. When and where was it written— 
the answer obtained from the book itself. V. Analysis of Contents. 

we BON & ct , Commentary on Romans.—J. L. Whiting. 
Oblong 8vo., 164 leaves. Type. Shanghai, 1886. Presbyterian 
Mission Press, Shanghai. 40 cts. per copy. A translation of Dr. 
Hodges’ Commentary on the Romans. 

oh & F&F ck $4, Commentary on 1st Corinthians—Medhurst. 
8vo., 62 leaves. Type. Shanghai, 1858. East China R. T. S. 
$5.00 per 100; Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai. $5.00 per 100. 

B kK S BH ck FE, Commentary on 1st Corinthians—Medhurst. 
4tv., 45 leaves, ‘'ype. Hongkong, 1870. Hongkong R. T. 8. 
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$11.00 per 100. ‘Two editions of the same thing. This Commentary 
was first published in 1858. 1st Corinthians.—Dr. Lord, of Ningpo, 
prepared a Commentary on this book, but we have not been able 
to get definite information regarding it. 

 & & H GE FH Commentary on 2nd Corinthians.—G. S. 
Dodd. Oblong 8vo., 44 leaves. Type. Shanghai, 1882. Presby- 
terian Mission Press, Shanghai. $6.80 per 100. First published at 
Shanghai in 1876. ‘“ Has a prolegomena, giving some account of the 
city of Corinth, Paul’s visits, and the foundation of the Christian 
Church there. The occasions of Paul’s two Epistles to the Corin- 
thian Church and some other particulars are given.”—CHINESE 
Recorper, viii., p. 195. 

Bo Kh & & FH HH H, An Exposition of the Second Epistle to 
the Corinthians.—¥. J. Masters. 4to., 103 leaves. Xylog. Canton, 
1886. Canton R. T. S. $11.00 per 100. ‘ Will be of much assist- 
ance to native preachers and converts in leading them to see for 
themselves the actually existing state of things in the Corinthian 
Church. How this state of things was dealt with, the authority 
claimed and the powers exercised by the Apostle, and the limits 
of those powers as recognised by Paul himself, are among the topics 
touched npon.”—Cainese RecorvDEr, xviii. 320. 

i GE FR RE Bi im he Ke HK A SZ i€, Commentary on Galatians.— 
Lord. 4to., 21 leaves. Xvlog. Ningpo, 1856. ? Out of print. 

i ti A OG GE FH, Commentary on Galatians.—J. A. Leyen- 
berger. 8vo., 84 leaves. ‘ype. Shanghai, 1878, Presbyterian 
Mission Press, Shanghai. $7.00 per 100. First edition, 2000 copies ; 
2nd edition in 1886, 9000 copies. About 1200 on hand. A compila- 
tion from all available sources, principally Calvin and Barnes, 
For the critical part Lightfoot and Ellicott were consulted. 

6i 4%, Commentary on Ephesians.—W. Milne. 104 leaves. 
Malacca, 1825. Out of print. ‘From the running title of this 
volume it would appear that Dr. Milne merely intended this as an 
installment towards a Commentary on the New ‘Testament. There 
is a prefatory introduction of ten leaves.”—Wylie’s Memorials, p. 19. 

HH HE HE Gh HH, Commentary on the Epistle to the Ephesians.— 
D. B. McCartee. 2 books, 130 leaves. Ningpo, 1848. ? Out of 
print. “This isa revision of Dr. Milne’s publication, the proper 
names and other terms being changed to correspond with the usage 
at the tims of publication. The running title through the book is 
ik i it H.’—Wylie’s Memorials, p. 136. 

8 GE TK HE FL HH BG HE AS ik, Commentary on Ephesians.— 
Lord. 4to., 16 leaves. Xylog. Ningpo, 1855. ? Out of print. 

LI BRO GE FE, Commentary on Ephesians.—Stronach. 8vo., 
74 leaves. Xylog. Amoy, 1867. ? Out of print. 

LA oh BE & 5 HE, Expository Commentary on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians.—J. C. Hoare. Ningpo, 1887. Presbyterian Mission 
Press, Shanghai, $6.00 per 100. ‘‘ Contains a brief but comprehen- 
sive statement of the origin, growth and decline of the Church in 
Ephesus, the lessons to be drawn from its history being pointed out. 
The commentary on each passage consists of an explanation of the 
text, an outline exposition of its doctrine, usually followed by a practi- 
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cal application and exhortation.’—Cainese Recorver, xix., p. 188. 

Commentary on Philippians.—Collie. Malacca, 1825. ? Out of print. 

BE 2 JL & at, Commentary on Philippians.—Stronach. 16mo., 
26 leaves. Xylog. Amoy 1871. ? Out of print. 

 # it FH, Commentary on Colossians.—Muirhead. 4to., 
22 leaves. ‘I'ype. Shanghai, 1875, East China R.T.S. 

bs i HE JE Om SH. Expository Commentary on the Epistles 
to the T'hessalonians.—J. UC. Hoare. Ningpo, 1888. Presbyterian 
Mission Press, Shanghai. $6.00 per 100. This, like his Ephesians, 
“has been prepared by Mr. Hoare for the benefit of his 
students, from sermons prepared by his father for the use of his 
congregation in England. ‘lhe object is two-fold, viz., to furnish 
@ practical commentary and to afford assistance in composition of 
sermons.”—Cuinese RecorpDer, xx., p. 38. 

{% HE HE EK WS KR Be, Commentary on 1st and 2nd Timo- 
thy.—F. 8. Turner. 8vo., 14 leaves. Xylog. Canton, 1879. Canton 
R. T. S. $5.00 per 100. 

@ GE HE AH A WK A & ik, Commentary on Hebrews.— 
Lords. 4to., 61 leaves. Xylog. Ningpo, 1859. ? Out of print. 

% (6 2 RE FE, Commentary on Hebrews.—Dodd. 8vo., 32 
leaves. Type. Shanghai, 1875. Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai. 
$5.80 per 100. This “volume has an introductory discourse in 
seven leaves, in which the writer gives a detail of the various opinions 
held with regard to the question as to,—by whom and to whom the 
epistle was written,—when and where it was written, and in what 
language. Mr. Dodd’s own leaning to Apollos as the author, is 
obvious. . . . The remarks on these questions are followed by a sum- 
mary of the scope of the Epistle. A novel feature is the introduction 
of a series of pictorial illustrations before the 9th chapter, giving 
the generally accepted representations of the ark in the wilderness 
with its appurtenances, the golden candlestick, the table with 
shew-bread, sacrifices, priests, &c.”—Cuinese Recorper, vi., p. 448. 

tH GE FE He BRE Wt BH SB it FR Commentary on the Epistle 
of James and on Ist and 2nd Peter.—S. Dodd. 8vo., 47 leaves. 
Shanghai, 1876. Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai. $8.20 per 
100. ‘The Epistle of James is preceded by a lengthy discussion as 
to who was the author; and after a statement of the various contend- 
ing claims, Mr. Dodd comes to the conclusion, which we believe 
has been accepted by every sound critic, that it was James the Less. 
An equally lengthy prologue is attached to the Epistles of Peter, 
including the life of the Apostle.’—Cuinese Recorper, vii., p. 311. 

#5 & & it FE, Commentary on John’s Epistles—Turner. 4to., 
38 leaves. Type. Hongkong, 1870. ? Out of print. 

i @—-— = BRBAKE ik FB, Commentary on the Epis- 
tles of John and Jude—S. Dodd. Oblong 8vo., 26 leaves, 
Shanghai, 1876. Presbyterian Mission Press, Shanghai. $4.00 per 
100. The Commentary on Jude was prepared from the manuscripts 
of the late Rev. Mr. Green of the same mission as Mr. Dodd. The 
ed ition now issued by the Mission Press does not contain Jude. 

Revelation.—One, and perhaps two, Commentaries on this book 
are almost ready for the press. 


Aex. KENMURE, 
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Correspondence, 


WHY IS 1T THUS P 
To the Editor of 
“THe Curnesa Recorper.” 

Dear Sir: The servants of mis- 
sionaries are generally very rude to 
Chinese callers. I myself have 
been ordered to go by the back 
door in two houses, and otherwise 
disrespectfully treated in others. 
Is there any remedy ? 


Y. K. Yen. 





A SYMPATHETIC MESSAGE FROM 
LONDON. 
To the Editor of 
“THe Coinese Recorper.” 
Dear Sir: I take the liberty of 
enclosing a couple of paragraphs 
for your columns of odds and ends. 
The subjects of which they treat 
are of very great importance; to 
our thoughtful brethren they will 
give a frequent hint, if you can see 
your way to give them space 
amongst your “ Collectanea.” 
Allow me to offer my congratula- 
tions on the good stuff you are 
providing in the pages of THE 
Kecorper. We are a good deal 
with you all in these troublous 
times, in thought and in prayer. 
The Lord Himself be your stay. 
C. F. Hoge. 
[The paragraphs sent by our 
friend will appear in due time.—Eb. } 
LETTER FROM THE HOME LAND. 
To the Editor of 
“THe Curvese Recorper.” 
Dear Sir: We look forward with 
great pleasure to the arrival of 
Yue Recorper, which is always 
read with deep interest. The riots 
in China have caused us no little 
concern, and the dear brethren in 
the field may be sure they have the 
earnest sympathy and prayers, not 
only of returned missionaries, but 
of the whole Christian Church. I 


wish to thank you for the ‘ Mis- 
sionary News” department of Tue 
RecorpDer, which I believe we owe 
toyou. Itis perhaps the most inter- 
esting and certainly the most useful 
feature of your interesting maga- 
zine. If you will allow me to 
make a suggestion to you, and 
through you to the missionary 
brethren generally, it is that this 
department of Tue Recorper be 
made prominent. I have been 
impressed with its value since my 
return to the U. S. as I have never 
been before. Christian people want 
to know what we are acconplishing 
by our missionary work. Are mis- 
sions succeeding? are souls being 
saved? These and similar ques- 
tions are asked on all sides. If 
the brethren will note down and 
send you for publication any inter- 
esting daily experiences about the 
work, giving number of conversions, 
specially interesting cases, how the 
Gospel impresses the people, new 
facts illustrating the heathen’s need 
of the Gospel, how utterly their 
religious systems fail to supply the 
longings of the soul,—such facts as 
you have been giving in the “ Mis- 
sionary News” department,—I feel 
sure great interest will be stirred 
up among the people at home, and 
there will be what we all long and 
pray for, greatly increased activity 
in mission work. Praying that 
your work and that of all the breth- 
ren may be abundantly blessed, 
and that you may all be kept safe. 
I am, 
Cordially yours, 
Henry M. Woops. 
CHARLOTTSVILLE, VA., U.S. A., Sept. 29. 





THE AUTHOR SPEAKS. 
To the Editor of 

“Tue Cuinese Recorper.” 
Dear Sir: The Presbyterian Mis- 
sion Press, in publishing my Com- 
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mentary on Isaiah, attributed it to 
Rev. R. H. Graves of Canton, and 
your review in the last number 
assigns it to Mr. Partridge. Will 
you allow me to claim the author- 
ship and to add a word of explana- 
tion ? 

If I have seemed to my critic 
presumptuous in putting out a new 
version at this time, I answer that 
my work was in the press before the 
Missionary Conference met. If 
there had been any literal version 
in Wén-li, I should never have 
made a new translation. 

In using Tien Chu, I used the 
term employed in our mission in 
the Bible and prayer-book. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 
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The expression 4 [jk of course 
originated in the practice of geo- 
mancy, but when used as in Chap- 
ter V, 1, there is no more reference 
to féng shui than there is refer- 
ence to astrology when we say a 
hill has a pleasant aspect or that a 
man’s disposition is jovial. As the 
book was designed for the use of 
Chinese students of theology, I con- 
densed the comments as much as 
possible. What is worth saying at 
all is worth saying tersely. 


Yours very truly, 
F. R. Graves. 
Hankow, November 13th, 1891. 





Our Pook Gable. 


The Central China Religions 
Tract Society’s Calendar for 1892 
has a number of attractive pictures, 
the more prominent one being an 
illustration of the leaning tower of 
Pisa. Prices: $2 to $6, according 
to quality of paper. 





Mr. Gilbert McIntosh, Manager 
of the Presbyterian Mission Press, 
Shanghai, has issued the Annual 
Report of the work under his 
charge. Of the 102 workmen con- 
nected with the Press, 27 are mem- 
bers of a self-supporting Church. 
The publications issued number 
615,450 copies, or 41,677,300 pages. 
As we have seen of late how ex- 
tensively the native press is sub- 
sidized by the Evil One, it is the 
more an occasion of gratitude that 
from this establishment on _ the 
borders of the Chinese empire 
there has poured forth a steady 
stream of Christian literature, car- 
rying generous contribution of light 
and knowledge to benighted regions 
far and near. 





The Paradox of Christianity isa 
sermon delivered in Union Church, 


Tientsin, by Rev. Henry Kingman, 
and published in handsome style 
by the Tientsin Printing Company. 
From the double text, ‘‘ Behold the 
Lion of the tribe of Judah. . . and 
I beheld, and lo! a Lamb as it had 
been slain,” the preacher illustrates 
with perspicuity and force that 
phenomenon of our faith,—the 
union of the mighty and the feeble, 
the glorious and the despised, in the 
history of a conquering religion. 





Twenty-third Annual Report of St. 
Inke’s Hospital for the Chinese, in 
connection with the American Epis- 
copal Church Mission, Shanghai, for 
the year ending 3lst October, 1891, 
presents in a modest way the rec- 
ord of a large amount of good 
accomplished. This hospital is 
famed for success in surgical opera- 
tions, of which we notice 714 
were performed during the past 
year. The department for women 
and children is briefly represented 
by Dr. Marie Haslep. 





Medical Work of the Woman's 
Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Chin- 
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kiang. This Report of Dr. Lucy 
H. Hoag is a deeply interesting 
account of the labors of a physician 
who thoroughly sympathises with 
the ignorant and suffering. In the 
long list of subscriptions to the 
hospital under her charge, there 
are no less than fifty names of 
Chinese. The evangelistic work 
has been well sustained by Miss 
Sarah Peters. 

Minutes of the Twentieth Annual 
Meeting of the North China Mission 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
held in Peking, May 13-18, 1891. 
We have here a record of manifold 
activities. Much that had been 
planned was interrupted by famine 
and floods; and yet, it is believed 
that the opportnnity thus afforded 
of extending aid to the poverty- 
stricken people will turn out to the 
furtherance of the Gospel. Special 
meetings, with encouraging results, 
were held in many places. The 
medical department makes excellent 
showing; so also the women’s 
work. The University, with avail- 
able assets amounting to more than 
$25,000 and a goodly number of 
students, gives promise of a suc- 
cessful future. 





WA ORG ¥ 42 BW FP. Minutes of the 
Baptist General Assembly of Kwang- 
tung and Kwangst Provinces. 

The record is given in Chinese of 
the Seventh Aunual Meeting of our 
Baptist brethren in South China, 
and evidences an active and aggress- 
ive evangelism. 

K AK & (Jén Yu Ta Lun) Man’s 
Great Relation. 

# 34 BE 8% (Hsiao Tao Shih 1) The True 
Meaning of Filial Duty. 

FE jh BE 3G (Pai Shén Tang Tao) The 
True Way of Religious Worship. 

The tracts are written in good 
style by Rev. I. Genihr, of the 
Rhenish Mission, and published by 
the Hongkong Religious Tract 
Society. 1891. The importance of 
the subjects treated, when viewed 
from a Chinese standpoint, and the 
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known ability of the author, may 
very properly command wide atten- 
tion to these compact little volumes. 
They are calculated to arrest atten- 
tion wherever the native mind is 
inclined to thoughtful enquiry. 
In the last named treatise, there 
is apparent endorsement of the 
hypothesis that the ancient teach- 
ing of the sages of China had in it 
elements of revealed truth. Excel- 
lent use is made of this theory, but 
all missionaries will not fully agree 
with the author’s position. The 
unhappy term question enters here 
as everywhere. Price: white paper 
90 cents, yellow paper 60 cents, per 
100 copies. 





MS && Wy E 2 gi} (Yeh Su Shan Shang 
Ch‘ui Hsén) Commentary on the Ser- 
mon on theMount. By Dr. Legge. Hong 
kong Religious Tract Society. 1890. 
This new edition has been revised 

and corrected by Dr. Chalmers. 

Both author and reviser have given 

to the work the fruit of earnest 

thought and mature learning. The 
discourse of our Lord may be 
taken as an epitome of essential 
doctrine pertaining to the kingdom 
of heaven on earth; and no more 
important service can be rendered 
to a critical knowledge of the 

Christian religion than a fitting 

comment on these words of Him 

who spake as never man spake. A 

cursory examination of the pages 

before us gives the impression that 
this setting forth of the mind of 

Christ is specially adapted to deepen 

the intellectual and spiritual life 

of a Chinese believer who has 
already obtained a fair glimpse of 
gospel truth. Price: white paper 

$4.75, yellow paper $2.75, per 100 

copies. 

We regret an awkward mistake 
in our last issue that occurred in 
the notice of the Translation and 
Commentary on Isaiah. When the 
book was given us for review we un- 
derstood that it had been handed in 
by the Rev. S. C. Partridge, on the 
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eve of his departure for home. Not 
euguiring, as we ought particularly 
to have done, into what he may 
have said on the occasion, our 
natural inference was that it was 
the production of his own undoubt- 
ed genius and industry and we 
treated it accordingly, never for a 
moment supposing that the Chi- 
nese name at the end of the pref- 
ace kelonged to any one else. 
Great, therefore, is our surprise to 
know that we have given the credit 
to the wrong man, and that the 
book is the work of his equally 
indefatigable colleague, the Rev. F. 
R. Graves. Fortunately, however, 
the transfer of our remarks from 
one writer to the other is an easy 
matter. Mfutato nomine, and the 
thing is done! One point we 
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gladly notice by way of correc- 
tion. This Translation and Com- 
mentary by the Rev. F. R. Graves 
was ready to be published before 
the last General Missionary Con- 
ference, and hence before the idea 
of a Revised or Union Version came 
under discussion. That a transla- 
tion of Isaiah,better than any exist- 
ing one, was called for, no one can 
deny ; and we now give Mr. Graves 
all the honor and credit he so 
richly deserves for the excellent 
attempt he has made in this direc- 
tion. We trust it will so far meet 
with the approval of the Committee 
now engaged in Shanghai on a 
revised version that they will make 
as full a use of its good features as 
we think they ought to do. 
F. 


<—+ > 


Entorial Comment. 


Hon. Joun RussEtt Younc speaks 
forcibly in the Worth American Re- 
view on several topics of interest 
pertaining to China. He is impress- 
ed with the powerful personality 
of Li Hung-chang, and thinks that 
the Viceroy’s bent of genius is to- 
ward military achievement. The 
ex-ininister says that “the Tonquin 
incident” was utterly causeless, 
selfish, and “so much a violation of 
the elementary principles of interna- 
tional honesty, so indefensible from 
any point of view, its injustice sank 
deep into the Chinese mind and 
injured every foreign interest in 
the empire.” And yet, the opinion 
is expressed that this very unhap- 
py event has done more than any 
other agency to bring about the 
“new life in China.” Mr. Young 
believes that the coming question 
will be Asiatic; and that, under 
the leadership of such men as the 
Viceroy of Chihli, Europe and 
America will be compelled in the not 
distant future to face an unfriendly 


movement of vast proportions. Let 
us rather hope that when the tre- 
mendous inertia of Chinese char- 
acter has been overcome,—and 
certainly it is being overcome, 
the uncounted millions of this 
empire will move in the direction 
of a peace-loving civilization, giving 
a triumphant impetus to the larger 
hope for mankind. 








Two leading American journals, 
the New York Tribune and the 
New York Times, have attempted 
to enlighten the public in relation 
to our late troubles in the Yangtze 
valley. Differing in political senti- 
ment, and not wholly agreeing on 
the subject of intervention in 
China, they both fall into error of 
fact and so of judgment as to the 
vital question. It is assumed that 
we of the West are a handful of 
aliens who have forced our way 
into the land of a hostile race,— 
that, in fact, foreigners have no 
conventional rights beyond the 
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twenty-three treaty ports. It is a 
matter of regret that statesmen and 
publicists, both in Europe and 
America, should be so generally 
ignorant upon this subject as ap- 
pears to be the case. Merchants and 
missionaries, in their present rela- 
tions to the rulers of China, stand 
upon the basis of clearly defined 
treaty right, and this has been for- 
mally acknowledged by Imperial 
decree. We are not concerned to 
urge a naval demonstration on the 
part of the Powers; but, as a 
guarantee of future peaceful rela- 
tions between the nationalities in- 
volved, and in vindication of justice 
and humanity, the whole Western 
world might well unite at this 
juncture in bringing the strongest 
moral pressure possible to bear 
upon an unwilling if not implicated 
government. If it be true, as cur- 
rently reported, that a demand was 
made upon the Tsung-li Yamén at 
Peking to open Hunan to commerce, 
and for the suppression of the 
sources of anti-foreign vilification 
still so active in that quarter, it 
would seem unfortunate that ap- 
parently nothing is being done to 
enforce a policy so wise and just. 
At the same time, we should give 
the mandarins credit for a certain 
amount of good intentions, and for 
the somewhat dilatory settlement 
of claims arising out of the late 
riots. The government cannot be 
expected to move with a promptness 
and vigor to which we are accus- 
tomed in the West. The charge of 
the New York Times that mission- 
aries have frequently been the ag- 
gressors in controversies that have 
arisen, cannot, in our judgment, be 
supported by the facts as developed 
by judicial investigation. 





CONSIDERABLE interest has been 
felt throughout the Christian com- 
munity of the Island Empire in the 
appearance recent'y of a brochure 
by Mr. T. Kanamori, on the “ Pres- 
ent and Future of Christianity in 
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Japan.” The aim of the publication 
is at once rationalistic and national- 
istic. Professing ardent love for 
our Sacred Scriptures, this writer 
finds in them much that is absurdly 
superstitious, especially in their 
prophetic and miraculous aspect. 
Headwmires the principlesof morality 
taught by Christ, but denies that 
he possessed a supernatural or Di- 
vine character. He admits that 
the book is justly entitled to the 
lasting veneration of the human 
race, but refuses to accept the faith 
of Christendom that it contains 
revealed truth, or that it should be 
recognized as a binding force on 
the human conscience. With amaz- 
ing audacity, he attempts the over- 
throw of the old established theol- 
ogy of the Christian world, and 
asserts that his own loved Japan 
possesses an assimilating and cos- 
mic power of thought that can 
smelt and recast the religion of the 
Occident into a great new faith! 
Just emerging from the seclusion 
of centuries, hastening to adopt the 
customs and religion of the more 
civilized nations, and not a few lead. 
ers of Christian thought enticed by 
the “higher criticism” into views 
which they pervert and exaggerate 
and which are supposed to signify 
advancing intelligence and superior 
learning, the emancipation from 
heathendom in that country is at- 
tended with peril of extreme gravi- 
ty. It may not be true, as has 
been asserted, that a religious recoil 
is occurrent in Japan ; but certainly 
there is occasion for solicitude and 
for renewed activities on all the 
lines of an aggressive evangelism. 





Norwitustanpin@ thecontrary as- 
sertion of many writers, we believe 
that a careful analysis of the his- 
toric evidence will show that man’s 
primitive condition was remote 
from savagery, and contained the 
elements of a civilization, not indeed 
like that of our own day, bu! more 
or less refined and 
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most valuable fragment of history 
—the book of Genesis—represents 
the two first born sons of the first 
man as, respectively, “a tiller of 
the ground” and “a keeper of 
sheep.” ‘The primeval race does not 
dwell in caves of the earth, but in 
a collection of fixed and permanent 
habitations ; for, as it is said of one 
of old, he “builded a city.” In 
the first generation of recorded 
time the tent is invented, the harp 
and flute are framed by skillful 
hands, while copper and iron are 
smelted and shaped for tools of 
craft and weapons of war. In 
harmony with the traditions of 
almost all nations, the Chinese 
speak of a golden age, when “‘the 
whole creation enjoyed a state of 
happiness; when everything was 
beautiful, everything was good; 
all beings were perfect in their 
kind.” Neither in legend nor in 
oldest history do we find any in- 
dication that the “primeval sav- 
age” ever existed. ‘The science of 
to-day has not yet identified him. 
Such indications and facts as we 
have, point to a primitive race of 
men possessing language, intelli- 
gence, aclear apprehension of Deity, 
an inventive capacity capable of 
developing elegant and useful arts, 
but gradually sinking per force of 
circumstances into the savage state. 


a 


In a learned discussion of the 
work of the Bible Societies, Dr. 
Cust divides the various languages 
into six classes: the Conquering, 
the Permanent, the Isolated, those 
with an Uncertain Future, the 
Moribund and the Dead. The mere 
literary value of Bible translation 
is attested by the fact that “no 
language to which has been com- 
mitted the oracles of God has ever 
become extinct.” Nor can _ the 
Latin, Sanskrit and Hebrew be 
quoted as against this proposition ; 
since, though not living vernaculars, 
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they are the media either of oral or 
written communication. The whole 
Bible is extant in all the great 
conquering tongues, and has done 
much toward giving some of them 
character and permanence. It is 
confessed on every hand that 
there should be a wise discrimi- 
nation with regard to translations 
into the “moribund” or diminish- 
ing languages of the world. The 
dignity and importance of this 
work, therefore, is largely measured 
by the extent and pre-eminence of 
the language in which the revela- 
tion of the Divine will is to be 
disclosed. A keen interest will be 
felt throughout Christendom in the 
movement inaugurated in Shang- 
hai looking to one Bible for the 
Chinese in three harmonious ver- 
sions. We perhaps do well to 
remember that Bible translation is 
an exceedingly difficult task. To 
the scholar there is, to be sure, an 
exquisite pleasure in shaping ac- 
curate forms of speech and delicate- 
ly idiomatic phrases; but it will 
require all the resources of scholar- 
ship and of high personal inter- 
course with the Divine Being 
to be able always to detect the 
turn of thought or expression 
used in the original by the Holy 
Spirit to reveal saving truth to 
finite understanding. Undoubted- 
ly, “God cannot put any more 
meaning into words than man can 
get out of them”; nevertheless, 
there must be accuracy as to the 
words. The translators will have 
to pour the new wine of the Gospel 
into old  bhottles,—the spiritual 
thoughts of a Divine life into 
stereotyped characters which have 
long been dedicated to gross and 
carnal ideas. It is a great work; 
and the men of God to whose 
hands the responsibility has been 
confided should be sustained by the 
prayerful sympathy of the entire 
Christian Church in China. 
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Rlissionary Alelvs. 


—Word comes from Soochow 
that “the authorities are making 
an enrollment of all the men, 
women and children in every vil- 
lage, with a view to the discovery 
of any Ko-laos who may be lurking 
around.” 

—A correspondent, writing from 
Tamsui, Formosa, says: “ Every- 
thing on our island is quiet,—no 
wars nor even rumors, except what 
we get through the papers. The 
mandarins, however, are very busy 
building forts and getting torpe- 
does ready; so I suppose we shall 
not enjoy our peace very long.” 

—When Rev. Dr. Hart and 
party reached Victoria, British 
Columbia, on their way to China, 
the Chinese Christians in that city 
presented them with an address of 
welcome and God-speed. ‘They also 
gave a dinner in honor of the 
occasion, and generously added a 
collection of about $50 for the new 
mission in West China. 

—In answer to the appeal to the 
missionaries and the native Chris- 
tians for the Japan Relief Fund, 
we are informed that $332.51 have 
been raised to the present time, of 
which $250 have been sent to the 
Rev Dr. Lambuth, Kobe, with the 
request that he would negotiate 
with other missionaries as to the 
distribution in the most needy 
districts. 

— Before Christianity entered In- 
dia, lepers were treated with shock- 
ing inhumanity. Many of them 
were buried alive. The English 
rulers have put a stop to this cus- 
tom, and for fourteen years there 
has been a special Christian mission 
to the 135,000 lepers in India. 

—A missionary tells an inter- 
esting incident of “ Preaching on 
trial.” He says:—“ We have two 
married couples and several single 
men preparing to study at Shaohing. 


One young married man preached 
his maiden sermon some six months 
ago. It was pleasant to watch his 
wife’s anxiety for his success. The 
brother’s hand trembled, and _ his 
voice was husky. His wife was so 
troubled, and covered her face in 
prayer for him. Then as he got 
over his attack of “stage fright” 
and fixed his thoughts on his 
theme, the wife ventured to look 
up hopefully, and smiled. As the 
brother warmed up to his work, 
aud spoke really with eloquence 
and fervor, my mind was divided 
between thankfulness to God for 
calling him so manifestly to preach 
the Gospel, and pleasure at seeing 
tears of joy in the wife’s eyes. 
When he came down from the 
platform, the wife looked over the 
congregation with such love and 
pride. When he sat down, she 
slipped her hand into his (an un- 
usual thing for a Chinese woman 
to do) and said ‘Ting ho.’ (Very 
good.) ‘Shén pangtsu ni liao.’ 
(God has helped you.) ” 

—So it is that the Koreans have 
unbounded confidence in foreign 
surgical skill. They believe that 
we are quite capable of miracles 
and are amazed when we refuse to 
perform them. Not long since a 
man came two hundred miles in 
order that I might place new eyes 
in his empty sockets, and would not 
be put off with the first assurance 
of its impossibility. I have been 
asked to restore withered hands, 
sightless eyes, limbs deformed from 
childhood, fractured bones united 
in malpositions, and to remove 
countless scars and facial blemishes 
of various descriptions. So much 
confidence was felt in my surgical 
skill that I was allowed last month 
to attempt the removal of a needle 
broken off in the palm of a woman 
of rank. The hand was passed 
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through an aperture in a screen, 
and held by her husband, while I 
sat on the floor beside him and 
wielded the scalpel. It was comi- 
cal to see the puzzled faces of her 
two sons as they saw me draw 
blood freely, and heard her declara- 
tion that she felt no pain because 
of the cocaine I had applied.—Dr. 
C. C. Vinton. 

—In a private letter to Dr. 
Pierson, editor of the Missionary 
Review, Mrs. Grace Stott, of Wen- 
chow, relates an instance of zeal on 
the part of a Chinese convert :— 
“There is a good work going on at 
a place twelve miles from here. 
One of our Christians, a silver- 
smith by trade, who was once an 
opium smoker, opened a shop there 
last year. Wherever he goes he 
must preach; and as his own shop 
was a small one, he rented a place 
at his own charges, where he could 
preach on Sundays. He does all 
the preaching himself, and now 
there are about thirty persons who 
attend regularly. This man has 
been very much used of God in 
opening up work in several places, 
and spares neither himself nor his 
means.” 

—My itineration this spring 
covered thirty-eight days. My 
work was entirely different from 
that of previous journeys. I made 
a point of attending markets only 
and preaching to the heathen en- 
tirely, avoiding churches and places 
where we have members. In all, 
I attended twenty-five markets 
and distributed hundreds of books. 
I am confident that a great change 
is taking place in this end of the 
province (Shantung). Everywhere 
I had crowds of attentive listeners, 
and many were eager to buy my 
books. Seed sown years ago is 
springing up. About fifty miles 
from Chefoo is the district city of 
Chi-hia. Heretofore we have had 
no converts from that city, and 
none from all that region. I spent 
three days there, attending a large 
fair. Many of the teachors of the 
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city came to make"my acquaintance 
and to get books. Iam so thank- 
ful that we have books like Dr. 
Martin’s Evidences of Christianity 
to put into the hands of these liter- 
ary students._-Rev. Geo. S. Hays. 


—Rev. Geo. Donglas, writing 
from Moukden of the difficulties 


that often attend missionary work, 
tells of eighteen converts who de- 
sired baptism. ‘ Unfortunately,” 
he says, ‘‘not long before we 
arrived, sickness broke out in one 
of the houses. A native doctor, 
who also engaged in priestcraft, 
was called in, and at once noticed 
the absence of their household 
gods. ‘Of course,’ said he, ‘no 
wonder that you are pining away. 
Where are your shrines?’ ‘The 
head of the house, who had hither- 
to manifested utter indifference to 
these affairs, confessed that his 
family had ceased to worship these 
idols, and taken to the service of 
Jehovah. The doctor insisted on 
their return, and the old man’s 
indifference turned to hostility, 
while at the same time he persuad- 
ed his neighbour, who also had 
refused to become a believer, to 
follow suit. It is very sad; but the 
head of the house, who is not neces- 
sarily the oldest man or father, 
rules everything in China. His 
word is law, and for the members 
of either family to cast off his 
authority, would mean a terrible 
struggle, not only inside the house, 
but also probably without at the 
law courts. So meanwhile, though 
they are firm believers, they have 
decided—wisely or unwisely—to 
hold back from baptism.” 

—Rev. J. S. Collins, of the C. 
M.S., Foochow, in his account of a 
tour in Fookien province, relates a 
number of suggestive incidents, and 
among them the following of a native 
Christian who had removed from his 
old home to another mission station, 
and whose zeal is a great encour- 
agement to hope for better things. 
Mr, Collins says of him :—‘ Living 
in the Roman Catholic quarter of 
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the town, he refused to go with his 
neighbours, who invited him, either 
to worship or to gamble, and his 
reputation reached the ears of the 
priest, a Spaniard, who sent for 
him and talked with him for two 
honrs, questiouing him on both the 
Old and New Testament history. 
Astonished at the answers of so 
rough a man, he asked him how 
many years he had read in school. 
*‘T never was at school,’ said the 
man. ‘ Where, then, did you learn 
all this?’ ‘From reading my 
Bible,’ was the answer, and the 
priest was silent. Then he showed 
him the crucifix in the chapel. It 
impressed the man, but in an un- 
expected direction. ‘l'o some minds 
his answer would be shocking, but 
to him, himself recently an idola- 
tor, itcame quite naturally. ‘What 
a pity,’ he said, ‘to make an idol 
of the Lord Jesus Christ for the 
heathen to laugh at!’” 

—Rev. John Ross sends most 
encouraging news from the work 
in Moukden. In one out-of-the-way 
place he found a village of over a 
thousand inhabitants where a zeal- 
ous Christian had provided at his 
own expense a chapel for the littte 
Church of three members, rejoicing 
now in a seven-fold increase. In 
illustration of the principle, “ na- 
tives evangelize, foreigners to 
teach,” Mr. Ross tells of the work 
in other villages :—‘‘ Each baptized 
person in both these villages, will 
be another piece of leaven to leaven 
their surroundings. When Mr. 
Webster comes out, or Mr. Inglis is 
able to preach, these villages, and 
similar villages, must be regularly 
visited. The cry of all those who 
are members, and doing work of 
this kind largely over the country, 
is their own lack of knowledge. 
Let this ever be kept in mind in 
sending missionaries here. It may 
be interesting to note that not one 
of those baptized ever spoke to a 
foreigner till examined for baptism. 
The work is entirely the work of 
the native converts. It is also 
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noteworthy that these people join 
us at a time when the whole coun- 
try is ringing with the most out- 
rageous accusations against us. 
These very people were told, a few 
days ago, that I had fled to avoid 
the wrath of the people of this city ! 
I may say that the city is now as 
quiet as ever it was.” 

—Mr. J. Ishii, of Yokohama, has 
been called the ‘‘George Miiller of 
the Orient.” The institution under 
his charge began when he was a 
medical student in Okayama. At 
first there were but three orphans 
with him. Afterwards others were 
added to his family until he was 
forced to rent a larger house for 
their accommodation. The number 
of needy orphans increased so rap- 
idly that, six months before he 
was to have graduated, he gave up 
his medical course and devoted him- 
self exclusively to this new work 
which had come into his hands. 
The institution speedily grew, until 
now it has 106 children under its 
care. It owns about one-fifth of 
an acre of land, “ supports a school, 
has taken out a license for printing 
and rice hulling, and does a little 
farming and weaving. The run- 
ning expenses of the whole in- 
stitution are about $4 a day, 
besides contributions of food and 
clothing. Not a single garment 
has been bought during the three 
and a half years.” The report 
says, however, that “the children 
ought to be a little better fed; $5 
a day would be the right figure 
for a steady income.’ Five dollars 
a day for 105 children! 

The home is wholly undenomina- 
tional, while distinctly Christian. 
A resident of Okayama says: 
“Mr. Ishii is a very spiritually 
minded Christian, and _ believes 
most literally in the prayer of faith 
and the God of the fatherless. 
Whenever he and his large family 
go hungry for a day, as occasionally 
happens, he considers it a rebuke 
to his own lack of faith. The 
children have caught the spirit, 
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and at such times repair to the 
graveyard behind the temple and 
pray for food. On at least five 
occasions relief has come at the 
exact time of need. Whatever our 
philosophy about these mysteries 
may be, such experiences just fit 
the spirit of the man and the in- 
stitution.” 
S. D. C. @ K. 

The undersigned, having under- 
taken the secretaryship of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Chris- 
tian and General Knowledge among 
the Chinese, wishes to inform all 
missionary friends and all interest- 
ed in the welfare of the Chinese, that 
any communications in regard to 
the Society’s operations,—such as 
the distribution of books among 
mandarins and literati, especially 
at examinations, or the preparation 
of such literature,—should hence- 
forward be addressed to him, but 
all orders for books sent to the 
manager of Mission Press, Shang- 
hai. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that the recent riots have 
revealed the great need there is for 
enlightenment among the above 
mentioned classes. To prevent 
several doing the same literary work 
(as has frequently been the case of 
late), we should be glad to have 
intimation at the commencement 
of any such work. 

TimorHy RicHarp, 
Secretary. 
25 Seward Road, 
Shanghai. 





CHILDREN’S SCRIPTURE UNION 
READINGS FOR 1892. 

The Children’s Scripture Union 
List of Readings, in Chinese, for 
1892, are now being printed ; early 
application for copies is requested. 
This is the second year of a five 
years’ course of reading to comprise 
the most suitable passages through- 
out the Bible, taking, in general, 
an Old Testament and a New 
Testament book alternately. As 
showing how worldwide this Union 
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is, I may say that these lists are 
printed not only in Chinese and 
English, but in Japanese, Arabic, 
Hindustani, Bengali, Oriya, Mara- 
thi, Tamil, Singhalese, Malagasy, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, 
Portuguese, Dutch, Swedish, Dan- 
ish, Finnish, Bohemian, etc. In 
Japan there are 13,000 members, in 
Ceylon 2000, in Madagascar 9000; 
whilst in China the numbers are 
comparatively few. For cards of 
membership and Lists of Readings, 
please apply to 

GitBert McInrosu. 
18 Peking Road. 





PRESBYTERY OF SHANTUNG, CHINA. 

At the late Annual Meeting of 
Presbytery the following facts were 
reported :—During the year eight 
new Churches have been organized, 
making a total of twenty-eight now 
under care of Presbytery. 801 
have been added to the Church on 
profession of faith, making a total 
adult membership of 3092. Five 
hundred dollars were contributed 
for the special support of native 
pastors. The nine elders, who 
were appointed to collect and 
control this special fund, recom- 
mended that during the coming 
year the salary of the native 
pastors should be $8 per month 
and 50 cents per month extra 
for each child under fifteen years 
of age. This report was adopted. 
Notwithstanding the late famine, 
which caused so much misery, and 
the extreme poverty of many of 
the members, about one thou- 
sand dollars were contributed for 
church work, in addition to other 
gifts, causing much self-denial, in 
order to help support Christian 
schools and securechurchand school 
buildings. Three men, after many 
years of careful instruction, were 
licensed to preach the Gospel. 
Their examinations were very sat- 
isfactory. There are now six 
licentiates under the care of Pres- 
bytery. Also, six ordained pas- 
tors. In connection with almost 
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every Church and station there 
were reported hopeful enquirers. 
Urgent appeals came from many 
places for more preachers and 
teachers. Rev. S. B. Groves, from 
the Presbytery of Pittsburgh, was 
received as a member of Presbytery. 
Much sympathy was felt for some 
of the Christians who are now suffer- 
ing severe persecution. Some have 
had to flee from their homes to 
escape beating and perhaps death. 
Two schools have been scattered 
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and property been stolen or de- 
stroyed. Gratifying reports from 
Chinan-fu and Chening-cheo en- 
courage us to hope the long and 
bitter opposition is giving way and 
that a wide and open door is being 
prepared. Next to the abundant 
gift of the Holy Spirit, great 
numbers of additional missionaries 
are urgently needed to take part 
in the great work still to be 
done. 
Hunter Corser. 


—_—_——_—~+ ——> @@ »—____ 


Personals. 


The meeting of the Board of Re- 
visers brought many welcome visit- 
ors to Shanghai, who, for the time, 
added ‘not a little to the social and 
religious life of our missionary cir- 
cle, and, departing, “left a blessing 
behind.” 

Rev. J. R. Hykes led one of the 
Monday evening prayer-meetings, 
giving an interesting account of his 
observations in the home land 
touching the Chinese Problem there. 

Rev. T. Bryson, Chairman of the 
Easy Wén-li Executive Committee, 
rendered etlicient service in many 
ways to the cause of Bible revision. 


Rev. G. Owen preached an able 
sermon in Union Church, Sunday 
morning, November 22nd, on Di- 
vine Help to Man. 

Rev. Dr. Blodget occupied the 
evening hour of same date in the 
same place. His theme, the Prov 
idential Mission of the Jewish 
Nation, was discussed in a masterly 
way. 

Bishop Burdon, on several occa- 
sions, addressed large audiences in 
the Cathedral. A number of his 
old-time missionary associates avail- 
ed themselves of the opportunity to 
hear him. 


Miary of Ebents in the Far East. 


October, 1891. 
28th.—It is estimated that in the 
earthquake of this date in Japan fully 
6500 people were killed and 9000 in- 
jured ; 75,000 houses were fully destroyed 

and 120,000 only partially. 
—Instructions from H. E, Li Hung. 
chang, ordering the head offices of 
the Imperial Chinese Railway and the 


China Railway Company to be con. 
solidated under a managing and an 
assistant managing Director. Mr. W. N, 
Pethick has been appointed to the latter 
position, having full charge of working 
staff, storehouses, wharves, etc. 
November, 1891. 

Ist.—Five Ko-lao-hwei offenders be. 

headed at Wuchang,. 
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9th—Kiangnan Arsenal, Shanghai, com- 
mence casting their own steel by Sie- 
men’s process, 

1lth.—Publication by Dr, Griffith John 
of the name and address of the shop 
from which the obnoxious Hunan pub- 
lications were issued, Eight men have 
printed and given away, at their own 
expense, 800,000 copies of ‘ Death to the 
Devil’s Religion.” 

12th.—The s,s. Ichang wrecked on the 
Nemesis Rocks on her way from Shang- 
hai to Ningpo. 

—Trouble at Tekhua suppressed by 
Imperial troops. About forty of the 
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MARRIAGE. 


Ar Canton, November 9th, by Rev. O. 
F. Wisner, Rev. ANDREW BEATTIE 
(American Presbyterian Mission), to 
Miss Neve E. HARTWELL (American 
Baptist Mission). 

BIRTHS. 

At Shanghai, November 5th, at American 
Presbyterian Mission Home, South 
Gate, Mrs. J. A. Sitssy, of a daugh- 
ter, Helen Cassilly. 

At Shanghai, November 8th, at the Mis- 
sionary Home, 8 Seward Read, Mrs. 
Epwarp Evans, of a son. 

At Shanghai, on November 27th, at the 
Presbyterian Mission House, South 
Gate, the wife of Rev. J. N. B. Smiru, 
D.D., of a son. 

DEATHS. 

At Linch‘ing, Chili province, on 8th 
October, RoperT WaAvuGH, second son 
of Rev. J. F. and Mrs. Smirn, aged 
one year. 

At Tientsin, Oct. 18th, of cholera in- 
fantum, ELLIott SEWELL, the beloved 
little son of Dr. and Mrs. McFarlane, 
aged eleven months. 

At Kinhwa Fu, November 14th, Mabe 
ELIzaBeTH, the beloved twin daughter 
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rebel leaders were immediately executed, 


21st.—Joint protest made by the for- 
eign Consuls at Hankow to the Viceroy 
Chang Chih-tung, against the Hunan 
publications, and the neglect of the 
provincial authorities to take effective 
measures to stop their publication and 
dissemination, 


30th.—Reported rebellion in Manchu- 
ria, The rebels, well organized and com- 
manded by a famous Llama priest, have 
defeated the Imperialists, Rumoured also 
that the Christians in Kiuchow have 
been massacred. 6000 troops sent from 
Tientsin to quell the rebels. 


dournal, 


of Alfred and Emmeline Copp, aged 
seven months and twenty-two days. 


ARRIVALS. 


At Shanghai, Ist Nov., Rev. J. and 
Mrs. WEBSTER and two children, 
United Presbyterian Church of Scot- 
land Mission, for Moukden. 


At Shanghai, 38rd Nov., Dr. and Mrs. 
KiLpurn, Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Harr- 
WELL, Rev. V. C. Hart, D.D. and 
Mrs. Hart, Misses Brown and Hart 
and Dr. Stevenson, for Canadian 
Methodist Mission. 


Ar Shanghai, 3rd Nov., Mr. Carn Ktna 
and Mr. AvetsteE KaARrteson, the 
Misses Ek and LInDGREEN, of the 
Holiness Union of Sweden as As- 
sociates of China Inland Mission. 

At Shanghai, 7th Nov., Mr. THomprson 
and Mr. Uruam, from Victoria, Aus- 
tralia, for China Inland Mission. 

At Shanghai, 10th Nov., Rev. J. New- 
TON YounG, for American Presbyterian 
Mission, Peking ; Miss M. J. Irvine, 
for Woman’s Union Mission, Shanghai. 

At Shanghai, 10th Nov., Miss K. L. 
Ocsorn, for Kiukiang, Miss L. M. 
Wuite, for Chinkiang and Miss C, 
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M. Fry, for Methodist Episcopal 
Mission ; Miss Murpock, for Presby- 
terian Mission, Peking. 


At Shanghai, 13th Nov., Rev. and Mts. 
Hykes and four children, for Metho- 
dist Episcopal Mission, Kiukiang ; Mr, 
W. Mstwarp and Mr. J. JOHNSTON, 
for National Scottish Bible Society, 
Hankow. 


At Shanghai, November 13th, Mr. and 
Mrs. WALTER C. TAYLor and child, 
the Misses Emma S. Crioven, M. J. 
Brown, E. Fairey, Evucentr C. 
HiInLBoip and SHECKLETON, for China 
Inland Mission. 


Ar Shanghai, Nov. 13th, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. Orr-Ewi1ne (returned)and child, Mr. 
WaLTeR B. Stoan, Miss Mina Sunp- 
sTR0M and Misses PEARSON and Mor- 
Row, for China Inland Mission. 

At Shanghai, 13th Nov., Mr. E. Jones 
and Mr. H. Price, for 
Mission, Kiangsi province. 


Brethren’s 
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At Shanghai, 17th Nov., Rev. J. W. 
Paxton, for American Presbyterian 
Mission, Soochow. 

At Shanghai, 30th Nov., Misses NELLY 
Brown, E. J. PALMER, WIDGERY and 
Gower. 

DEPARTURES. 

From Hongkong, 29th Oct., for Eng- 
land, Rev. J. A. and Mrs. TuRNER and 
child, of Wesleyan Mission, Canton ; 
also Rev. C. Licut, wife and child, of 
Church Missionary Society, Pakhoi. 

From Shanghai, 10th Nov., Miss Ken- 
NEDY, of Irish Presbyterian Mission, 
Newchwang, for England. 

From Shanghai, for New York, on 13th 
Nov., Miss E. E. Emerson, of American 
Presbyterian Mission, Tsing-kiang-pu ; 
Miss Couser, Irish Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, Newchwang, for London. 

F rom Shanghai, 27th Nov., for London, 
Rev. J. and Mrs. MacIntyre and 
family, of United Presbyterian Church 
of Scotland Mission, Haichung. 











